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NOVEMBER. 
BY ASTLEY 4. BALDWIN 


The yellow glow ts on the sea— 
The soft November giow ; 
And on ite bosom, vast and bive, 
The white sails gleaming show 
The red leaves fall ; the queenly beech 
Has donned her diadem 
Of bright imperial purple bue, 
Each leaf a priceless gem 


The brown pute fall, the i leape 
Triumphant o'er the spoil; 

The russet dormouse hastes to join, 
And add his share of toil. 


And we beneath the chestnuts tiray, 
To catch the meliow shower, 

Or pluck the rich chrysanthemum— 
King Autumn's fairest Bower. 


Un such a day we feel we play 
On earth a feeble part; 
How poor, com with Heaven's gifts, 
Are all our works of art. 
Yet stay—a feeble part? Not so— 
A noble part we play; 
Oh, may it be that we may bear 
Theg ** Well done” some day! 
- a 


GENTLEMAN DICK; 


OR, 
The Cruise of the Dolphin! 


A Stery ef Seenes and Adventares 
fm the North Pacific. 


By Captain Clewline. 


(This serial was commenced tn No. 13, Vol. 54. 
Back numbers can be obtained from al) news 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 
from this office.) 


CHAPTER X.—(ContTinvugp). 


The Dolphin had been bowling along 
rapidly, at her best speed, but she was 
in a variable climate now, and they could 
not know at what moment a storm would 
sweep the decks. The barometer had 
gone down suddenly, and a strange gra 
wall was creeping up from the east. o 
man knew better than Dan Forsythe 
the danger which was coming, and how 
to guard against it. Up went the top- 
men, and foremost among them Dick 
Fenton, whose station was in the main 

ard. Hearing a quick breathing behind 
im, as he reached the top, he saw, in- 
stead of Tatty, the bruised face of Black 
Rodger. 

‘What are you doing here ?"’ he cried, 
in an angry tone. “This is Tatty’s 
place next to me.”’ 

‘*Maybe you are mate of the Dolphin. 
Mr. Forsythe sent me here,’’ was the 
sullen reply. 

‘*What-are you doing, there on the 


main yard?” roared Forsythe, from the | and while holding it in that position, 
“Lay out there, you useless | working with his left hand, he formed a 


deck, 
young lubber.”’ 

Dick pushed himself out to his station, 
the last foot rope on the main yard, and 





} 


Be clutched the repe 


ling end of the foot-rope about his 
ly, under the arms. No man living 
could have accomplished the feat, unless 
he had been practiced in it, and few 
would have been cool enough to attempt 
it, dangling on the end of a small rope 
a hundred feet above the sea. The rope 
being passed twice under his arms, he no 
longer feared for himself, for the strain | 





was taken off his right arm, and he was | 
|no longer obliged to ea himself | if you 
» J 


entirely by that. Still holding the end 
of the rope in his left hand, he laid it 
| across his right hand in such a way that 
by a quick turn he made a knot which 
| might slip, but would slip slowly. Then, 





| to the surprise of all, he shifted his right 
| hand ently and swiftly and grasped 


| the rope above the knot and raised his 


body so that there was no strain Upon | 


the imperfect knot which he had made, 


square knot and bore his weight upon it, 


If the rope held, he was safe. } 


He removed his hands and rested a 


began to pull away at the sail, furling it | moment, swaying to and fro at the end 


and tying his knots much more rapidly 
than some of the older sailors. In tak- 


| of the yard. Black Rodger, from his | 
| perch in the maintop, watched him with 


ing in sail, or reefing, the topman stands | wild and furious eyes, for it seemed that 
upon a foot-rope, swung below the yard, | the boy must escape, after all, and he 
and to a greenhorn, the position is a | kuew that his victim had seen him cut | 


hazardous one. But Dan Forsythe knew 
what he was about when he stationed 


the rope, thaugh too late to save himself, 
| and Tatty was coming up the ratlins, , 


the boy at a point which is only taken making the mast quiver with his weight. | 


by the smartest men in the ship. 


‘‘Curse him,” muttered the mate, as | harpooner stop 
‘That young devil will | 
If he does, I’ve half | set a foot on that yard, you are dead.’ 


he looked up. 
come down alive. 
a mind to brain Black Rodger; ha!” 


He alone, among all those on the deck | Rodger. 


| He started out on the yard, but the big 
ped and drew a pistul. 
‘*Come back!’’ he screamed. ‘If you 
|} ‘I want to save him!’’ shrieked Black 
“Can't you let me save the 


and in the rigging, saw Black Rodger | boy?” 


stoop, and touch the foot-rope upen 


! 
| Come back; you know that | shoot 


which Dick stood with the keen edge of | close, and I warn you.”’ 


his knife. It parted with a loud snap, 
and with a thrilling shriek, the boy fell. 

He fell, but not to the deck, for the 
wind caught the swaying foot-rope and 


dashed it Sagem his open hand as he 
dropped. He clutched it with a despair- 
ing grip, and behold this human atom 


ing by a thread, as it were, a hun- 


dof tans above the sea! What could he | 


do to save hintself? 


Black Rodger stepped back over the | 
rim of the top, and grasping a backstay, 
| slid to the deck. No one noticed him | 
lexcept Dan, who whispered, as he | 
vassed : 
| ‘Run into my state-room and bolt the 
| door.”’ 
All the crew were qaaing at the buy, 
who was dangling low the yard. 
| They saw him lift his right hand and 


Black Rodger retreated from the yard | grasp the rope, which he went up like a 


and stood in the top, making no effort to 
aid him, Tatty was sliding down from 
the foretop, to which he been sent 
by the mate, and was crossing the deck 
rapidly, when Forsythe stopped him. 

- Where are you going” he cried. 

** To save that boy,”’ replied the island 
prince, pointing at the dangling form 
aloft. “To save him, or kill Black 
Rodger.”’ 

“What can 

**T can help him.’ 

“A torn is on us; back to your 
duty, ur I will kill you like a dog.” 

“None of that,” cried a voice in his 
“Aloft there, if you will, Tatty, 
and save that boy.” 

The person who had interfered was 


u do?” 


, 





the only man on board the ship who had 
the right to do so, Captain Manning! 
Tatty ded no bidding, but 


went up the rigging with furious speed, 
eager to be of service, bat he did not ar- 
rive in time. 


found the trapeze 


exercise, 


which he had delighted in practicing — 


in the gymnasium, of infinite service in 
this hour of peril. Tr 1 the a 
above his head with a clutch, 


cat, and the next moment he was lying 
across the yard, out of breath. Tatty 
ran out without touching the ropes, and 


| by @ single slashing blow, forced him 


from the foot-rope, and then ~~ himon 
ome arm as if be had been a child, he 
ran back to the top. Then what a cheer 
went up from the waiting crew; cheers 
for Gentleman Dick, mingled with the 
name of the Harpooner Tatai 
Mainitu. 

**Let me go, Tatty,” cried Dick. “I'm 


’rinee, 


all right now.”’ 


He seized the stay by which Black 
Rodger had descended, and gained the 
deck, where he was first greeted by Cap- 
tain Manning, who grasped his hand 
warmly, 

“I don't know when I have been so 
pleased in many a year, my lad. Keep 
on as you have begun, and it won't take 
long to make old Tom Manning believe 
that you have been lied about by them 
thieves that sent you here. How did 
you come to fall?’ 

“I didn't fall,” replied Dick. “Bee 
here, do you want me to peach on a 


| shipmate ?”’ 


raised himseif higher, and held himself | 


in that the sheer power of 
muscles of his strong right arm, 
with his left he passed the dan- 






“No one was on the yard with you 
when you fell.” 

“ Captain,” said Tatty, *‘the boy has 

queer notions of honor, and I'll take 


got 
lthe job off his hands. Black Hodger 


| with terrible 


| men rushed to the starboard braces. 





with a despairing cry, and bung dangling by a thread, as it were, a hundicd fcet above the seal 


Binks cut the foot-rope, and I saw him | 


do it. The first mate saw him, too.” 

He turned boldly and looked at Dan) 
Forsythe, and with those bold eyes upon | 
him, that officer dare not give him the 
lie. 

“T saw the man with a knife in his 
hand, but I cannot say that I saw him | 
cut the foot-rope,’’ he said. 

“He cut it a foot below the yard, and | 
will go aloft, you'll see that it is 





i mop 

“Steady, there at the wheel.’’ roared | 
Captain Manning. ‘ Hard a port!’ 

t ws well for them all that the eyes 
of the old sea-dog had seen the danger 
in time, for while these events were pass- 
ing the gray wall had been rushing up 
swiftness, The wheel, in 
the hands of the seqynd and third mates, 
was forced quickly around, while the 
By 
the combined effect of these movements 
the prow of the ship receded, and as the 
storm came down witha whoop, it struck 
quarter instead of on the 
browdsule, Liven as it was the tapering 
masts went down like whips, until the 
mainyard touched the top of a great 
wave. 

* Kase her off a little,’ said the cap- 
tain, waving hishand, ‘Steady; let her 
go before it, You, Tatty, jump up on 
the to’yallant fok’sel and keep a good 
lookout. With sea room enough, | laugh 
at any storm that blows,” 

And the stout old captain, bareheaded, 
his gray hair floating in the furious wind, 
which dashed the saltspray into his face, 
stood up like some old Triton, while the 
ship rushed un befure the mighty yale 


CHAPTER XI. 


io WINE stor 


her cm the 


IN THE 


Dick, whose sailing had all been done 
in the waters of Boston Bay, had never 
seen such a storm as this, but he gloried 
init. High on the to'yallant forecastle 
he took his stand, laughing as the salt 
spray dashed over him, and forgetting 
how near he had been to his death. 
Tatty laid his broad hand approvingly 
upon his shoulder, 

* You've got enemies aboard the old 
Dolphin,’ he cried, in the ear of the lad, 
» as to be heard above the roar of the 
storm. ‘* You've got enemies, and ene | 
of them is Black Rodger."' 

** And the other?’ 

** The first mate.’ ww 

** Why should he hate me ?’’ 

**T don't know that he does. Maybe 
he is paid to get you out of the way. 
Don't let us talk any more now, but you 
lay low and watch my smoke. There 
will be thunder all around the sky before 
this thing goes much further.’’ 

** What ie you mean ’?"’ 

Tatty winked in a very knowing man- 
ner, but refused to say any more. The 
Dolphin rode out the storm bravely, and 
at nightfall anchored in the harbor of 
Kio, the only port she was allowed to 
make before reaching Honolulu. Black 
Rodger had net been seen since he ran 
below, after he reached the deck, al- 
though Tatty had looked for him high 
and low, with the imtemtion, openly ex- 
preased, of making him ‘wish for the 
refuge of the grave."’ But although he 
searched in every part of the ship, except | 
the cabins of the captain and first mate, 
he could find nothing of the ex-wrecker. | 

“I'll have him yet, the dirty thief,” 
he muttered. ‘Forsythe has hid him | 
somewhere, and I'm going to find out 
where it is.’’ 


j attend 


‘ 
Forsythe wis ‘left tw charge of the 
ship while the captain and steward went 
ashore to buy necessaries for the voyage, 
which they could not very well obtain in 
New Bedford. The men were given 
shore leave for the day, as there was 
little danger that any of them would 
desert so early in the voyage. Rio is a 


| strange old place, and under the watch 


ful care of Tatty, who knew the town 
well, Dick walked about from street to 


| street, finding in every one something 


new and strange. The great cathedrals, 





The man hissed out ® 
tion, 
but the harpoon did not suit him. 

“Ilave your own way, my friend," 
the mate said, “If you do not care to 
do the job, 1 will find some ote else,’’ 

‘No, senor; when Ramon Diaz under- 
takes a job, you may regard it as done, 
Hlow long do you stay in port?’’ 

“Only two days.”’ 

“That will do; T will anawer for it 
that the work shall be thoronghly done.” 

Very good; here are five doubloona, 


the convents, monasteries and public | and when you have done the work, you 


buildings were new to him; the proces 
sions of dark robed priests and nitus ; the 
horsemen from the Pampas, in their 
gaudy, national costume, showing of! 
their horsemanship to the admiring 
crowd ; for these Gauchos, half Spanish, 
half Indian, are the best horsemen in the 


| 





world, not even excepting the Mexicans. | 


Pretty Brazilian girls, in neat costumes, 
peeped at the handsome boy and the 


stalwart sailor from beneath their dark | 


veils, and some even permitted the veils 
to be blown aside, to catch the eyes of 
the Americanos, for whom Spanish wo 
men have always shown a decided prefer 
ence, The men, on the contrary, scowled 
at them, and muttered curses from be 


, hind the smoke of their fragrant cigars, 


“Tlave you got your pistols handy ?"' 
said Tatty. 
we Yes,’ 


replied Dick. ‘Why do you 


, ask that _ 


ap 


eowuse these half-Indian Brazilian 
are mighty handy with their knives, and 
lam going inte this wine shop. It won't 
be healthy for them to pitch into me,"’ 


He turned into a wine shop, and in 


execrable Spanish asked for wine, which 
Was we at once, together 
cigars and fruit. 
tu the fruit, leaving the wine and cigars 
to Tatty, who was fully competent to 
to them. After drinking two 
glasses of the rich wine, he filled ap 
again, and then, lighting a cigar, leaned 
back to enjoy himself, 

“If there is anything on earth which 
suite me, it is an indolent life in a hot 
country,”’ he said, 
in my own land, but it gets tiresome, 
ami IT long for the sweep of the surge, 
the spout of the whale, and the harpoon 
in my hand, Come; what do you want, 
you black-mouthed son of a thief?’ 

This apostrophe was directed to a dirty 
looking Gaucho, who had come to the 
door of the wine shop, looked at the 
Americans curiously, and slunk away 

I «pose he never saw alive harpooner 
before,’ said Tatty, fondling his favorite 
weapon, which he carried with him 
wherever he went. ‘He'd better not 
{vol around me too much or something 
a happon to him.” 

© Gaucho went back to another 
wine shop, not far below, where Dan 
Forsythe was seated at a table over a 
bottle of wine. 

* Well, friend,"’ he said, speaking 
language of the country thuently; * 4 
you seen them ?"’ 

“Si, senor,”’ replied the man, as he 
sat down at the table and helped himself 
to wine. ‘ They ave sitting at a table, 


the 
mave 


| and the big one is drinking and smoking, 


and the boy eating oranges. I do not 


| like the looks of that large man, and he 


has got a terrible spear with him, witha 


| blade as wide as my hand."’ 


“That is a harpoon,” replied the 
mate, “and you must look out for him if 
he gets a chance to use it. I have seen 
him hit a block of woud, a foot mjuare, 
at eighty feet.’’ 


ih. 


with | 
Dick applied himself | 


| sume 


may apply to me for five more.” 

The dark hand of the Gaucho closed 
quickly upon the money, and with a 
hasty farewell, he guiped down another 
lass of wine, and left the place, while 
Forsythe sat there, knitting his brows 
liercely, and trying to keep down his own 
rebellions heart. 

“T was not always such a villain,’’ he 
said, ‘but fate has made me what I am.” 

Ile deceived himself. Fate has nothing 
todo with the good or evil deeds of nen, 
but those who are guilty love to have a 
scapegoat upon which to lay their crimes 

“The boy is a brave one,” thought 
Forsythe. “If he had lived, what a 


'yallant man he would make, and what a 


noble sailor, When Icompare him with 
his brother, who so basely sold him to 
death, | wonder that Tam the willing 


tool of such a man. But I must have 
this money, come what will I only 
hope that this black-visaged Gaucho 


Spanish exeers 
Ile was brave enough, in his way, 


ook knife in bh hand, ay at 
look! nife in his 
Tatty: bat was met by the broad binde 
of the harpoon and foreed backward. 

“Stern all!’ oried bes 4 as if he had 
just struck a whale. ‘No ao 
edged tools, = sweet youth. into 
the corner, ick, and get out your 
pistols, for you ony have to use them.’’ 

The two step, back swiftly, 
reached a little aloove, in which stood a 
single table. The entrance to thid place 
waa so narrow that a resolute man, armed 
as Tatty waa, could hold it against « 
hundred, Twice the Gaucho tried to 
advance, but as often leaped back out of 
reach, when Tatty thrust at him with 
the harpoon. Just behind the stout 
sailor, holding a cocked pistol in each 
hand, but reserving his fire for the last 
extremity, siood Dick Fenton. 

** Whoop!" cried Tatty. ‘Why don't 
md come on, you black-muzsied thief? 
y 


4 


‘m waiting, I'm anaious to hear from 


” 


door, 


which made him turn 
naw a large lattioed 
and close beside it 


dull thud, and that head was removed. 

“Give them Banker Hill!’ shouted 

Tatty, as he the blow 
; : we ‘ 

‘No, no; T can take care of this." 

The Gaucho and his three remaining 
friends made a rush at Tatty, who saw 
that pacific measures were at an end. 
Still hedid not wish to kill them, although 
he knew that they sought his life; aud 
turning the harpoon in his hand he streek 
a aw hg blow at the head of the 
Gaucho, which bronght him to the floor 
Two more stunning blows and the others 
were placed Aors de combat, and he aprauy 
to the lattice, at which the other party, 
with bleeding heads, were trying to force 
their way in, while the blows of Dick 
Fenton fell like rain. 

But the Gaucho had a hard head and 
struggled up from the floor, a knife in 
his right hand gleaming in the light of 
the lamps, ‘Thus armed, be sprang sad. 
denly forward, and raised the heavy 
blade above his head, designing to drive 
it to the hilt bet@een the shoulders of 
the harpooner. 





' 
| 
| 
| 
! 


may make surer work than Black Rodger | 


did, the other day. Some power 
to watch over this boy, and to yive him 
strength to defeat me, Will he conquer 
in tthe end’ Who can tell?” 

After drinking a bottle of wine, Tatty 
and Dick left the wine shop, and again 
wandeved through the streets. It was 
wetting dark when they came down 
towards the landing, and Tatty insisted 
upon another bottle of wine fore he 
wave "p his liberty. 

iim, but only made him more 


soem | 


Dick tried to din - 


obstinate in his determination, and they | 


“T've lived the life | 


enteged another wine shop. 
had y seated themselves, when half a 


“ 
dozen dark looking men, headed by the 


Seareely 


| Gaucho who had talked with Forsythe, 


poured into the room noisily, and took 
soate near them. 

“That's a mighty hard-locking na 
ticqp,’’ said Tatty. ‘Little girl, a bottle 
of wine and some cigars.” 

The girl could not understand a word 
he said, but knowing that he must have 
for wine or cigars, she brought 
both at once. Tatty chucked ber under 
the chin, for he had taken just enough 
wine to be careless of consequences, ‘The 
girl did not object, but the dark faced 
Gaucho at the next table was only tow 
giad of an excuse for a quarrel. He at 
once arose, and advanced to thetr table, 
and stood looking on with a savage scowl! 

“Why did you insult the girl?’ he 
sail, an grily. 

“hit down again, if you please, Renor 
Diaz, and do not interfere with my cus 
tomers,”’ cried the gigl  ‘‘ Does ft hurt 
me that he touched my chin with his 
fingers” and the boy is an ange! Ab, 
por Dios, how handsome he ta!’’ 

**L am going to spoil his beauty,’’ said 
Diaz, with a savage grin. “Senor, I re 
peat my question; why did you insult 
the girl ”’ 

Quick as thought the girl slipped past 
him, and ran out at the back door, just 


oome 


as the Gaucho struck Tatty in the face | 


with his open hand. Without rising 
from the table, the harpooner gave him 


There is said to be a magnetic force 
passing from one man to another through 
the eye which warns a man of approach 
ing danger. Rome such foree as this 
cansed the stout harpooner to drop sud 
denly to the earth, just as the Gaucho 
struck hin blow; and, meeting no resiat 
ance, he stumbled over the stooping 
sailor, Kising quickly, the giant har 
pooner caught bis opponent by the shoul 
der and hip, and whiried hin, mberie king 
for mercy, above his head. ‘Tatty felt 
all the wild blood of his heathen mother 
stir in bie veins and for a moment he 
hesitated with the writhing form of the 
Giaucho held abowe his head. Then, 
with a fheroce laugh, he hurled him head. 
long at the men crowding in at the open 
window, knocking them in every diree- 
tion Hefore they could recover, the 
— rushed inte the wine shop, led 
ry the waiter yiri, and the Yankee sailors 
were sale 


CHAPTER XII 
THE MIDNIGHT INTHU DEK, 


The Dotphin had left the port of Rio, 
and was off the “© Hlorn,’’ where she had 
tween for fourteen days, Every morning, 
when he came on deck, Dick had seen 
that recky headland bared against the 
xky, apparently in the same position im 
which he had seen it upon the first cay 
when they mghted it. ‘* Doubling the 
Horn’ i* tedious work, beating against 
a bafiling head wind, scarcely seeming to 
yainamile after a long stretch to the 
south, and it bothered the bey. 


* We'll never double that cape,'” said 


Dick angrily * There it ta, as bold and 
black as it was two weeks ago. I tell 
you that this ship is like the Flying 


and we must sail about these 
timbers rot umder our 


Dutchman 
reas until the 
feet.’’ 

“Tt always worries the boys to double 
the Horn,’ said Tatty, with bis hoarse 
laugh. ‘Dent you fool yourself, my 
boy. Wait until we goabout again, and 
you will see something new.’ 

The order came and the Men sprang to 
their work with a will, for they knew 
that the time had come. 
felt the helm, the prow slowly reogde 
and with loud husvas they cleared the 
Horn, and were rising and falling upon 
the long swell of the South Paeifie. 

Forsythe had changed his tactics. He 
had failed twice, once when his Gaucho 
tool was beaten, and again when Dick 
fell from the yard, on the day when ¢he 
knife of Black Rodger severed the fect 
rope. He became very friendly with 








way as he fell. Up 
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met ms ~ I ome to beg mercy o@ 
and iy 7 added, nervous 
hed) owe. - 
ber that be 
es oon put 2 we. They 
the aecend of on 
shen Co Ga vee. » n five thewsand check 
chop Jus -—_ fe hove @ peal lower,” | fhe forges ic detected *' 
—— el weit ‘sone at yom ‘they tbd of the crimi- 
patting us 4 = Napy loa, vie nal’ name?’’ she 
come one, I k . bow. “= “Bo; Daley,” mattered, 
qied if you are dead.” ' “ Nonsenae™” 6 with « strange highs of comprehension 
~ What are you jawing about, there in “And why do you my +, cy with | dawning over his face. 
the foretop?’ growled « voice below such » contemptqpus tome GF the head.) It my husband’ On, Chases 
y how t 


down and saw the Mise Hewitt?’ 


They booked 
dy ** Hecause,"’ said Daisy, “I've known 


mate, whe was scowling angrily at the 


“Lay down from aloft, you Tatty,”’ | think of making a lover out of yonder 

erted Ne lively.” old clack om the stairs, that has stood 
Otedience is the first law on board Ucking there for fifty years.” 

ship, and the next moment there was « Charles Stapylton tried to laugh, but 

vacancy in the atmosphere lately onu it was evident that he was a iittle 

pied by Tatty, and he slid to the deqh. 

“What do you see so enticing vet 


that young whe! ,?  demandedthe mate. then’ quent iones bre 
“You fight for him like a tiger for her “No,” said Mise Daisy, in all good 
cubs.” faith. "My idea of a lover ts something 


tall, and dark, and dangerously interest 
some one, 


“Tddo as much for any mesemate, 
Mr. Fareythe,”’ replied Tatty Te ina | bg, some one with a history; 


way we old tare have, if you only knew for instance, with a little flush of oolor 

it sf mantling his cheek, like Kenneth (rof 
“1 suppose are right," replied the top.” 

mate, grimly ml dipped my hand in *Tamph! commented Charles Stapyl 


the tar bucket a goad many years ago, ton. 1 presume Kenneth Crofton has 
and learned the ropes. Now I want to @ history, if one could get at his @redi- 
ask you @ single question, and | want lore.’ 
you te anewer it like aman, If it wasa 
question which you would side with, 
that bey or myself, which would you 
etand by!’ 

Tatty was silent, but be looked at the 
mate in a strange, intent way 

“Why don't you answer”” 

“it aim't a fair deal,’ mid Tatty, 


passion of jealousy,’ said Daisy, wit 
dignity. “Charley, | thought better of 
you than that.” 

Khe went back into her 
yellow curls shimmering an iustant in 
the sunny doorway, her white dress 
fluttering about her like the vaporeus 
quietly, “and I ain't going to answer masere of a summer cloud, and Stapyl 
any auelt question, if Lean help it.” ton went away with a slow, unelastic 

Take care,’ said Forsythe, with a step 

“What a superb 
venus donkey | am,’ 
rnd hin his set teeth, 


the house, 


Apecimen af the 
he muttered 
as he stalked 


threatening look, ‘1 won't take any 
impedence from you.” 

“1 don't mean to be unpudent, Mr 
Forwythe. I'll say ae much as Uiia, einoe 
you will have an answer: | love that bey 
wetter than anything on earth, and I'd 
kill amy man that tried to wrong him!” 

“You would? 

“Yea | would, Mr. Forsythe Dear in 
mind that I've got some of the oid 
heathen bleod in me, and we love and 
hate strong, That boy is a good, plucky 
one, and bas the making of a man in 
him. Mare than that, he wae kiduapped 
on beard thie ship by sume one that 
wants him to come te harm, and Il) help 
him through.” 

Forsythe gras 


alony, 
tae hie Can't Deo much as speak to her 
without veaing ber? Can't | exercise 
ordinary magnanimity towards a more 
fortunate rival’ Although, in my inner- 
most heart, | believe Kenneth Crofton 
to be a villain ] diatrust his smooth 
acoonts, hin ready speech, his conven 
tional smile. And it is very hard that, 
after loving Daisy all my life, this 


away the prize beneath my very eyes.” 
Hut although he resolved for the fa 


ture to puta bridle upon his imy 
lips, hie resolution melted into em alr 
within the neat twenty four hou 


Ile met Daisy in the woods gathering 
ferme 


an iron belaying pin 
firmiy, aad m A movement as Wf he 
woukl raise it, Tatty crouched like a 
tiger about to spring, and hie huge fists 


| you all my life, and J should as soon | ful to us, as you one day ex 


nettled. iI 
“] am not eligible te . position, | oraege lossoma of a | bridal wreath 
. 
a 


** Now you are stonrping to the unworthy | 
' 


twitching furiously at his mous | 


stranger in to walk coolly in, and bear | @ 


- — 


a 


* Yea, Charley, it is I." 
} Pala besatiful, dremed in deep black, 


F 









| Stapylton, you know m ’ 

that you will be merci- 
mercy 
to be shown to yourself at Eternal 
| Throne, It ia not that I longer care for 
| him,’’ she added, with a choking sob in 
| her throat. “The spark of love died 
| out long ago, on the altar of my heart. 
disor i my delusion when the 


| ia to beg, to plead 


were fairly withered t T have some 
pride left—and to see my husband con 
demned to a felon's doom would kill me, 
| believe. You alone can save me, 
( harlea, by putting a stop to thene legal 
proceedings 
sake?’ 
**T will do it for your sake, Daisy.” 
She bent ber head over his hand. 
Iie could feel the tears dropping 
| there. 
| “Oh, Charley, if I could only have 
known then all that | know now! Oh, 
Charley, Charley ""' 
That was all, They parted 


Hut the mext day, with a great thrill | 


at his heart, Mr, Stapylton, the banker, 
heard that the fi had committe: 
suicide in his place of confinement, dur- 
ing the very hour in which his wife was 
pleading for pardon in his behalf. 

The pardon had come, but it was too 


| late. 


A year afterwards, Charles Stapylton 
was married to Daisy Crofton—and her 
past became only as a troubled dream. 

“You are quite sure you love me now, 
Daisy?” he pleaded on the ove of their 
bridal day 

“T have loved you longer than you 
have any idea of, Charley,'’ she an- 
awered, tremulously. ‘1 found out my 
fatal mistake before I had been married 
to—to manamonth. Oh, Charley, 
I beliewe T was acting under a «pell!"’ 

“Te te all over now, dearest,’ he an 


And #0 began the second life. — 
The old love was dead and ae pulchers d 
—the new was blossoming out. 
>_> Se 
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“Oh, Charley, is that you "" phe « rted, 
wleefully. “The very one I wanted to 
seo, Can you reach tl at exquisite little 
tuft of maidenshair tygt grows high up 
youder ledge? 

*Tmisy, | think I could achieve any 
task you were to set me,"’ he answered, 


were tightly clenched, while the wild 
light given by hie Maort bland ashes 
from bis eyea 
Dive half a mind to give you one for 
that epeeoh, Tatty,’ aud borsythe 
“TL wouktn’t, if I was you,’’ replied 
the islam! prince, quietly, “letter for 
both of uel you heid your hand. For fervently 
twenty years 1 have sailed upon these Ile swung himaelf up the steep aceliv 
eoas; | have obeyed onmier, and no man i: and reached down the nodding plume 
ever struck mea blow. 1 beg younot to | of slender-stemmed ferns 
do it new, for | ean'tanewer for myself." *T'm much obliged, I'm sure,”’ said 
Forsythe burst inte a hearty laugh, leisy, arranging Ube leaves with a caress | 
and laid his hand upon the shoukler of ing touch 
the harp ner Hut Stapylton stood beside her 
© Pebaw, okd man, de you think I am ‘Daisy, dul you really mean that | 
euch a fool as to quarned with you | yesterday?" 
don't care how close you stick to the ‘Did 1 really mean what?" she ques 
boy, but ome thing T will say, you are tioned, with blue, uplifted eyes of inne 
deceived in him, and one of those days cent surprise 


you will find it out” *That—that you never could look 
*Tden't think sa, Mr. Forsythe,” re upon me in the light of a possble 
Mied Tatty. “IT think he ia going to lover?" 

< aman worth knowing.” “Charley, don't be a goose, Is this a 


“You may go.” 

The bare mer mowed away quickly, 
and again mounted the ratliog, when 
Foreythe again called to him 

* Don't repeat what | have said,’ he 
cried, looking up 

ALL right, sir; mot fA time, if you 
wieh it.” 

The starboard watch went below at 
twelve o'clock, shore time, and Dick, 
who wae very tired, turned in at once. ** Daiay 
Tatty sat by bis bunk and smoked a “Aye, and Tam proud of it,”’ she 
pipe, and when he knocked out the ashes went on, with rose-red cheeks and down 
the lad was asleep. The giant harpooner cast lashes, ‘We are to be married in 
arose, and looked at him with an earnest the autumn, and fy abroad, 1 meant 
glance, as he lay there with his head | to have told you this before, but it only 
pillowed on bie arm, Lis curls clustered happened last evening, when we stood 
about his nolde young face. tagether under the old apple tree in the 

© Forsythe lies when he says that the moonlight.”’ 
boy in a had one,’ be muttered, in an Se Charles Stapylton went away, try 
angry tone, “And I'listand by Gentle ing to nerve himself to think that all 
man Dick while 1] have a eg to stand on, waa for the best 
I wonder where im thunder that Hack Ilia daisy-blossom waa gathered by an 


———_ or a practical joke?” 
* Neither, Daisy. Only | love you.” 
* Then you ere a fool for your pains,” 
said Daisy, impatiently, “When you 
might have known that-———" 
* That what, Daisy?" 
Ifie eyes were glittering now, with 
suppressed light, his brow darkened, 
"That | was engaged to Kenneth 
Crofton.” 


Redger went that day; 11) pay him of if other man’s hand, and he tried to rejoice | 


we ever meet.” in her happiness, Lut be could not 

He divested himself of his clothing Liuman nature was tow much for him 
and apr inte his bank, and wae soon lle felt towards Crofton as Cain of old 
asleep “Het Tatiy slept with one eye might have felt towards Abel. 
open, and the lightest step would always “] can't stay to see her married to 
arouse him, no matter how tired he waa, him,"’ he thought. “I bad better go 


‘*Man the maat-heads there !"' waa the 
order from the mate of the Stateaman, on 
abnght, clear morning in the trepical 
latitudes of the Pacitie 


The order was obeyed by those whose | 


turn it was to take the first look-outs of 
j the morning. But the youngster whose 
station was in the fore to’-allant cross 
trees paused in the foretop, and a 
rapid glance round the horimon, @, 
‘Sail on the weather bow!’ he re 
ported. “A boat with sail set, coming 
right at us.” 
The announcement caused a stir at 
once on deck, and brought not only the 
captain, bat all the watch below up. The 


all-important morning daty of washing | 


off decks was suspended for the time 
being, to gaze upon the unwonted spec 


tacle ofa whale-boat alone upon the ovean, | 


coming to board us in the morning, like 
the veritable barber—Neptune, of equa 
torial notoriety. 

The boat was not more than a couple 
of miles from ua when first discovered, 
approaching swiftly under the combined 
power of sail and oars, The captain's 


telescope was brought to bear, and it was | 


soon ascertained that she had, at least a 
fullerew. We backed the maintopaail, 
and hove to, waiting impatiently to know 
more, and making various shrewd guesses 
and speculations as to her history and 
character 

* They've lowered for whales, and got 
lost from their ship,”’ suggested one. 

* Likely enough,"’ returned another. 

The captaly makes out ¢ight men in 
her,’ said a Ooxewain, coming from 
aft 

Here was anew phase of the matter, 
and our theory waa blown to the four 
winds, Nobaly would lower in pursuit 
of whales with any more than «six in a 
boat 

* Castaways, of course,’’ was now the 
unanimous opinion, ‘Ship foundered 
or burnt at sea, and some of her boats 
loat with her.”’ 

But we were not kept long in suspense, 
for the strangers brought their frail craft 
alongside as rapidly as oars and canvas 
could do it, and leaped in on deck. Ina 


stood before him, the violet eyes as 
as ever, the dewy-red 


Will you do it—for my | 
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je mate as their own veasel—rua- 
our course. 


FE 





panne! 


aed at once by Captain Wateon | 


us if be | 





the 

“ogi aint of " anid the mate of 
the Neweastle, “ 
ject. Ibe means to wind up his 
cruise at one of Marebal! Islands, he 
will want to make a trade for tobacco and 
fire-erms."’ 





|**That must be Mefiregor's 
There ian't much tobacco on board, and 
but little powder. He wanta to buy more. 
Captain Bent, let's you and I have an. 
other talk by ourselves,’ he added, 
nmeeming to have conceived some new 
lea 

Their conference was short; but, jadg- 


when they came on deck and took the 


| mates into their conference, it seemed to | 


have been productive of something of 


the wanderers had been picked up, was 

placed overhead on the skids, as if she 

had been one of our own, and a sail 

thrown over ber, that she might not be 

recognized, The crew were instructed 

to keep themaelves out of sight while the 
| two vessela were communicating. 

** What barque is that?’ asked Captain 
hen, innocently, after he had given his 
own name. 

** The Newoastle, of Bidne 

**Who commands her !"’ 
| ** Wataon,’’ was the reply. 

“One of my men had h broken, 
yesterday,’ hailed our captain, ‘and | 
| would like to get the services of your 


surgeon. 

“Certainly. I'll come aboard, and 
bring the deetor with me, 1 wish to see | 
you to trade with you.”” And witha 
farewell wave of a ey ue the ver. | 
nol passed out of hearing, he luffed to 
under our lee, and then lowered his | 
boat. 

Now the dootor of the Newcastle was 
at that moment in our own cabin, he 
having beem set adrift im the boat with 
the captain; but McGregor would, of 

| course, Bing some one te personate the 
| character. Phi would © seven men | 
| from her crew; and it was also certain | 
[that he would man his boat with his | 
choice spirita, for if he brought any 
| doubtful or lukewarm ones, they might | 
| prattle, We had our instructions, and 
within five minutes after the seven men 
stepped on our deek, they had all been 
decoyed below and quietly secured. 

The boat was veered astern by the 
warp, and the maintopsail filled on a | 
wind, just as if we had made arrange- 
ments for aday’s ‘gam,"’ according to 
the frequent usages of whale-ships on 
cruising ground, Of course our partner 
followed our lead, keeping company with | 
us all day, without the least suspicion, 
The remainder of our plan to regain pos- 
session of the ship could only be carried | 
out under cover of dark ness. 

Metiregor and his associates in crime 
were ironed and placed in the run for | 
| safe keeping After dark we hove to | 
and set a light in the rigging, which was 
atonee answered. by another from the | 
New castle, as she cloeed with us and lay 
| under our lee 

Away went a boat from us in charge 
# our mate, with a picked crew; while) 
ashort distance astern of her followed 
j another, with Captain Watson and his 
whole party. The ruffian who was in 
charge of the barque, calling himaelf 
| mate of her, was amused by the first 
comers with a story that his captain had 
| made a bargain for a quantity of gun 
powder and tobacco, and that our mate 
had been sent for the money in payment. 
| Suspecting nothing, h@ invited his vini- | 
| tor below, to drink and enjoy himself a 
while. Our men managed adroitly to en- 


y." 


gage the attention of those on deck, and | jac 


the second boat was silently alongside 
| in the darkness, before her approach had | 
) been observed by them, } 
| The alarm was given by the cry | 
* Boat ahoy !" but too late. As she 
| touched the side, her crew sprang up to 
assist Ours, forming asuperior force, with 
/all the advantages of surprise. Me(ire 
gor’s lieutenant was knocked down by 
our mate in the cabin; the few men who | 
really had any heart in the mutiny were | 
quickly disposed of; and in less than two | 
minutes from the time the boat was 
hailed, the quarter-deck of the New- 
j castle was in possesson of her former 
officers, ¥ 
MeGiregor and the other principals in 
the revolt, still ironed, were carried to 
Sydney for trial. As our season was up, 
we kept compaay with Captain Watson, 


Hw op bexifellow, the harpoon, was away before 1 commit myself by some few minutes we were in possession of the | and made our port there, where we were 
i by bie 


lkhead, exceptionally outrageous pieoe of folly." 
bo he went to New York. 
Went thither just in time to take part 
in a speculation which made him a 
wealthy man in & comparatively brief in 


side, againet the 

ww might or day, onoept when going aloft, 
the weapoa never left him 

He awoke with a start, and realised 
the fact that some one Was creeping about 
in the forecastie. By the dim Tent of terval of time. . 
the lantern it wae impossible tw eout The acquisition of gold has a wonder 
who it was, but Tatty supposed that it ful influence on the nature of man. 
was one of the ‘port’ watch who was Perhaps it helped to deaden the dull 


or in other words, had pain in Charles Stapylton's heart sooner into execution while he had charge of | 


~~ 
sneaked off the deck to sleep, This than anything else could have done. 


aroused the ire of the old salt, whe It was a bleak December night, five 
, could not bear anything lke a man whe jears afler, with guste of oocasional 
would che bis duty lying quietly snow hurryi 


im his bunk, be wanted The man, who the lamps flicker dimly in the wintl, 
ever it was, crept with a stealthy step when a lady, dressed in black and closely 
from bunk to bunk, and bis strange veiled, stopped at the door of a superb 
actions began to puzele the harpu , 

“He wants & steal something,”’ he 
* Tobaoou, maybe.” 





prominent streets. 

“Hae Mr. lton returned yet?" 

If the strange man wae after Wwhacon, “Just ocome,"’ said the serv indif 

he was looking for it in queer places. Ile ferentiy. ‘But he's very and 

stopped atevery bunk, and kwked closely very busy. Ketter call again. It ain't 

into Ube face of the men who lay there. iaay be Iwee anybody to-night." 

were all asleep, and he passed on “ile will see me,” said the lady, ina 
one pied Tatty, who at low, Grm voice, as she drew out card, 


vece beck Ape loudly, and penciled two words upon it. ‘Tak 
en ad and fized this card to him without Gelay.”” 2 


The man stared, but obeyed, and pre 
upoa | “Veou're to in, ma'am, 
A ushered 


pleaae."’ 
the mys 


whole i" * my, on the old one of 
' Bligh and Pletcher Christian. 

Phe boat contained Captain Watson, 
his mate and six others, from the barque 
Newcastle, of Sydney, who had beew set 
adrift the day before, by mutineers. The 
second mate, named Metiregor, was at 
the head of the conspiracy, which had 
been most artfully planned, and carried 


the deck. ’ 


| liberally rewarded by the owners of the 
| recaptured vessel for our share in the 


| business. 
| SS 


ArreaRaNnces,—If we examine closely | 
| into the causes of our happiness, we 
) shall tind that appearances play no in- 
| considerable part among them. To live 
| utterly regardless of the impressions 
| made upon others would be to sink far 
below the present stage of civilization, 


It was supposed that Metregor, the | ed to banish many prevailing moral in- 


hew commander, intended to carry the 


through the streeta, and bargue down among the Marshall Is. | good 


lands, and there destroy he:, taking up 
his residence among the savages. There 


were still twenty men on board, but how | 
naion at the corner of two of the most many of them were actively engaged in Careful not to condemn it—a condemna-_ 


the plot, or how many were merely 
cowed into submiasion to the new au- 
aa was more than the captain could 
tell. 

* And how far do you suppose your 
ship to be from us now ?"’ asked Captain 
Kent. 

“1 have steered west-northwest, by 
compass, as pear as I could,’ said ( 


tain Watson, ‘and have run, | should 
J about eighty miles. The New- 
when | lost t of her, - was b 


the wind on the northwest tack, under 
easy sail, She ought to bear pearly duc 





lay off your 
*t know as I 
ven if I should 
might be 


appearances with the realities t 


tiuences, that exert a vast power for 
The wise man, therefore, in 
guarding himself and others against the 
buses that come from indiscriminate 

1 excessive love of display, will be 


tion that commonly fails on account of 
| ite manifest ape. There is usually 
an habitual identification of —— 
or. 
sonate, and this increas »s faith inn ir 
importance. There is sometimes mo- 
| rality as well as expediency in a regard 
| for appearances ; but where so many err 
is in having too much regard for 
and in magideting the proper balance be- 
| tween that and higher motives. 
|  — 
| ‘Tue great source of pleasure is variety. 
| We love to expect; and when expecta- 
| tion ie disappointed or gratified, we want 
to be again expecting. 
- —_ <_< 


A curLp rightly brought up ie like 
willow branch wh: 





I know his ob- | 


** You've hit it,"’ returned the age. | 
ject. 


ing from the expression on thew faces, | 


importance. The barque's boat, in which , 


| hardl 


| it fall more gracefull 


PICTURES 
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A sliver thread among the bills 
(bieeming down the bo! 
A babdiing oreok among t 
8 funny poole aad sha! 





FACE TO FACE; 


SINNING FOR HER SAKB! 
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dealers throughout the (pitted States, or direct 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
LINA STRUGGLES WITH FATE, 


No sooner had Mr. Carthen spoken 
those momentous words, that bound him 
to Lady Clementina as closely as an oath, | 
than she tottered to her feet, bewildered, 
stunned, barely conscious, with only one 
sense, as it wore, and that exquisite joy, 
but blunted somehow by the nearness of 
the danger, the keenness of the risk, she 
had just passed through victorious, 

She stumbled out of the room, she | 
knew how, and found herself in| 
the darkness, her hand clutching tight 
hold of the casket containing her locket. 
The air was cold, the wind strong; and 
it seemed to revive Lady Clementina as 
it passed over her burning brows. 

**Mine!"’ she mutteged; ‘mine! Lina 
is dispossessed, at last! Even if she will 
not marry the marquis, she cannot marry 
Mr. Carthen now. He belongs to me, 
and will not dare draw back from his | 
given word. “Who could have dreamt, 
a fortnight back, when I was s0 near | 
despair, that there would come such a 
glorious victory as this?"’ 

It was not often Lady Clementina 
wept; but the reaction, after the past , 
excitement, left her so weak, that she 
sat down on a bank and cried like a| 
child. | 


But not for long. She was not the 
kind of person to indulge her feelings. 
They might take her unawares; but she 
soon conquered them—beat them down 
under her feet, and stamped on them re- 
morselessly. 

The dinner hour at the Park was eight 
o'clock; and it would not do for her to 
be late, as the Marquis of Dawford was | 
to be there. So Lady Clementina ran | 
most of the way home, and was fortunate 
enough to reach her own room unper- 
ceived, close upon a el to eight. 

Her things wereall laid out ready; but | 
her maid, aaving waited in vain for her 
young mistress to appear, had evidently 
gone down stairs again. 

A sharp jerk of the bell brought her 
back, breathless, | 

* Quick, Anne! said Lady Clementina, | 
“T have only ten minutes to dipss in, | 
and you must do the best you can in 
that time. Arrange my hair as simply 
as you like, only be quick.” 

Anne set to work with a very discon- 
tented face, looking exceedingly as if | 
she would like to grumble, if she dared. | 
But the effect of the labor was more | 
satisfactory than it might have been if | 
she had taken all the pains in the world. 

Lady Clementina’s features were al- 
most perfect; and her black hair only | 
necded something in front, and twisting 
into a coil behind, to suit her better 


| 


' 





, than an elaborate coiffure. 


**What jewels, my lady?’ said Anne, 
as she drew out the soft folds of her 
lemon-colored crape skirt, 80 as to make 


Lady Clementina had been ee 
her precious locket on a piece of blac 
velvet; and this she bade Annie tie 
round her neck, in a loose bow. 
“Shall I get you some braceleta, 7) 
lly ?°° 
“No; I require no ornaments to | 
night."’ 

Yixiy Clementina swept out, and was | 
in her usual place in the drawing-room, | 
when the butler announced ‘ The Mar- | 
quig of Dawford.”’ 

Poor little Lina, sitting silent in her 


| corner, rose mechanically, as the others | 


rose; but she was white all round her | 
sweet lips, and her hand trembled like 

an aspen-leaf in the marquis’ clasp. | 
Lady Clementina played with her locket, | 


| and smiled often to herself. 


In another minute dinner was an- | 
nounced; and, as the marquis had the | 


| seat of honor on Lady Dacre's right 


hand, Lina managed to get round to the 


o— side of the table, out of his way. | 
l 


is eyes were on her always, as, indeed, 
they were all the evening, but, at a hint 
from Lady Clementina, he refrained | 
from addressing her; and poor Lina, who 
seemed to have a childish feeling of | 
terror, as if the marquis were some 


leruel ogre who meant to devour her, | 


kept close at Wilfred’s side, and would | 
not allow him to move a single step 
without her. 

At ten, the marquis’ carriage came to 
the door, and he bowed himself out. 
Lina then retired, after kissing her mo- 
ther and father, according to her custom. 
When she got to her own chamber, she 
dismiseed her maid, and drawing an arm- 
chair up to the fire, sat down to think. 

She had fancied, all the evening, that 
there was something odd in her sister's 
manner—a kind of veiled triumph and 

) joy. Lina believed that Lady 
“‘ementina loved Mr. Carthen, and was 


| dislike. 


“The locket \are 
night.” 
ie I . 
Look ; and don't recognize that 


Bhe took it off, and hgnded te 65"Lina. 
soon seems familigr, sod yet | campot 
sure. 


“The Offginal bas grown up now, of 


Thet who origi 

is the nal?” 

@ Mr, Carthen.”’ 

Hina felt herself turn very pale, but 
8 Te Sarr , 
rt give you locket, then ?” 
“Wheer”’ 

“This ” 

Spee Fes Bore Sih bim tts ete 


* Assuredly, for about two hours: ald 
you will be glad to hear that he is re 
covering, although still very weak."’ 

“T should not have fancied that you 
would have gone to him, (lementina.”’ 

“ Why not ?”’ 

** Because you would not even allow 
me to speak to him one day as he 
passed.”’ 

** That is quite a different thing.” 

“*T don't see how." 

“In the first place, he had not shown 
me every sign of friendship one day, and 
forsaken me the next without a word. 
In the meat, I went to see him under pe- 
culiar circumstances—the only circum- 


stances, indeed, that would have excused 


| such an act on my part, or that of any 


other lady.”’ 

“You mean that he was so ill ?”’ 

“He was ill, certainly, but his illness 
would not have been sufficient excuse.” 

**You are too enigmatical for me," 
said Lina, almost angrily for her. ‘ If 
you want me to understand you, you 
must really speak out." 

“You won't be shocked?’ said Lady 
Clementina, with affected sympathy, 
and the keenest enjoyment of the situa- 
tion. 

“Why should I be shocked ?"’ 

‘Because you seemed to be so sure at 
one time that he preferred you.”’ 

**And I believe it still.”’ 

“It is very strange, if so, that he 
should have engaged himself to me/"’ 

“To you?” 

She could not have added another 
word to save her life, but she sat staring 
at her sister like one distraught. 

“Ah, I always fancied it would end so 
myself. If it had not been for you, he 
would have declared himself before, I 
have no doubt.” 

‘1 tell you what,’ said Lina, de- 
cidedly. “If Mr. Carthen has really 
engaged himself to you, he is a false- 


| hearted, bad man, and utterly unworth 


of a woman's love. I never told you all, 
Clementina, but you must know that he 
sought me in every way, and tried by 
acts of daily devotion to win my love, 
Ilia first glance, on enteriag a room, was 
for me, and his last on quitting it was 
from me still. The place at my side he 
claimed by right; and if he took my 


| hand, it seemed as if he could hardly 


bear to part from it again. The choicest 
flowers in his green-honse he brought 
me to put in my bouquet, or to adorn 
my room; and the book he had read 
with pleasure, I must also read. You 
may say what you like, he may have 
grown cold since, but he loved me then.”’ 

“He looked upon you as a child, Lina, 
and he fancied there could be no danger 


| of your misunderstanding his inten- 
tions,’’ . 


“There was no fear of that; they 
were too evident. Ask Wilfred; he saw 
a _ deal, and he is a man him- 
self, and should know what was meant.”’ 

“There has been a mistake, Lina, for 
Mr. Carthen asked me this evening to be 
his wife, and solemnly declared that he 
had loved me all along. He gave me 
this locket, which had once belonged to 
his mother, in token of his sincerity; 
ana, moreover, he introduced me to Dr. 
Rebinson as his future wife.’’ 

‘Very well,”’ answered Lina, coldly. 
“| shall not dispute with you the pos- 
session of your prize. A man who can 
act in the way he has acted, is not worth 
regretting. I utterly scorn his very 
name.”’ 

She spoke hotly, and her eyes blazed. 
But, suddenly, 
and quenched the fire; and she prayed 
silently for peace, for courage to bear 
this terrible blow. 

It was easy to picture Mr. Carthen as 
belonging to another, but oh, how ter- 
rible to realize! 

“What must I do?’ she said, pre 
sently. ‘‘ He will be coming and going 
continually, and I cannot stay here. Oh, 
Clementina! you can afford to be merci- 
ful, being so happy! ‘Tell me where I 
can find a shelter, that I may hide my- 
self from him ?”’ 

**You cannot want a better shelter 
than the one already offered you,’’ re- 
plied her sister, coldly. 

* Which? Where?” asked 
looking from side to side, 
hunted animal. 

‘* The Marquis of Dawford only needs 
alittle encouragement wo offer you his 
name; and, surely, you could not ask or 
expect a fairer refuge than that."’ 

**T could not ask a more terrible, you 
mean. The Marquis of Dawford is near 


»or Lina, 
ike some 


| sevent 


“ What of that ?’’ 

“1 do not wish to marry; nay, it would 
be wicked for me to think of it. 1 could 
not promise truthfully, to love any man; 
and much more the Marquis of Daw- 
ford,’ she added, shuddering; ‘‘for he is 
the only person in the world] thoroughly 

“I should have fancied, on the con- 
trary, it was impossible to help liki 
him. His manners are most affable 
charming.” 

‘But he has such cruel, cold eyes! 
His look freezes all the warm blood in 
one's veins.”’ 

** Then it must have had quite a differ- 
ent effect upon you from what it was in- 
tended to have," answered Lady Clem- 
entina, with an amused laugh. ‘He bas 
complained that you were so icy, Lina, 
and hoped that his fiery glances might 
melt you.”’ 


“Th he will discover that be bas 
miajudged me somewhat.” of 
= have a very poor opinion 
you if he — } agg I may as well tell 
you that candidly. .Mr. Carthen should 

Ey Lh pm tg 
or 


we were as keep 








teaps rained down, . 
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virtues; and, 
him, I must own that be did not 

you to-night as I consider he ought. 
course, you laid yourself 
strictures, by courting him 


did; still, for my sake, he ought to | 


oh been a little more merciful." 
" What did he 


. 
“He said that be should hate you, | 
only that you were so young that he 


could only pity you."’ 
“Will you swear that he said this?’ 


“Yea, those were nearly his own a pen 
was even more, ‘‘ Why should it 


words; but his 
distinct than I have cared to make it."’ 


you praise Mr, Carthen as a model of all , marquis, under any circumstances 
certainly, dearly as I love the poor child, desperate with her 
of row and shame, was rery 

Of terial in the other's hands. She 
to his out still; but Lady Clementina wad not 
and returned to the attack. | be: 


mn the way 
being gray,” she said, ‘‘can | m 


disovu' 
“* His 

, be of nv consequence. 

“It’s quite white," interrupted Lina. 


, more ¥ 
|_ This last 

| Lady Clemen 
t her up sharply. 


husband to 


“I don’t know what should have pro- eighteen ?"’ 


voked such an assertion on his part.’ 


“ That I do not remember; but we were , but it is certainly desirable, for you are , the widow, gently. 
speaking, I fancy, of discretion. as a ne- , ignorant of the world apd its ways, and , let the whole business alone, 
© it myself easy if they wouldn't 


cCessary virtue in ladies.’ 


“*T did not say that it was necessary 


need some one near you who is better in 


“And he told you that I was indis- formed than yourself.” 


creet?’’ 
“Yes; but he declared that he par- 


doned in you what he should pot pardon 


in others, 
which, I 
kind.”’ 
“Indeed, I hardly know how to thank 
him enough,” said Lina, with a bitter 
smile. 
good leason—for I shall never trust mor- 
tal man again. I would have staked my 


on account of jour youth, 


am sure, was "exceedingly | 


“And so I am to marry a man ot | 


seventy 


the age of the marquis.” 


; and | this day are not to 
sor- | these 
Keeping quiet is my only chance, only | 

wanted you to know that I trust you per- 

ht of your 
the real 
convicted, and I've a feeling 

, that it will come right in the end. So 

was to take you 

you'd know I was buay trying to 
ng it home to Aim (I won't say who), | 
on 


ne 
held 


“Well, then, white. Nothing looks 
bi ” 


. ve was a mistake, and 
was conscious of that | the scaffuld, even if I couldn't get him 
h 


fi 
be venerable, when { om eal | 


* You seem to dwell a good deal upon 


“Of course; so would you. How could 
he sympathize with me in any of my 


uur walls. ou 


| fectly, and haven't any thoug 
the man, I'll work to get 


, that even if they 
Ging | 
and that he should take your p 


until the eleventh bour."’ 
Nat shuddered. 
“They wou) 

with a contidence he did not feel. 


*T wish the 


medd wants time.” 


“If the 


; it onl 


‘ 


shoulders, much more an enemy's.’ 


tastes and pursuits? What real union at once, To-morrow it may be too late.’ 


could there ever be between a young 


age? 


; Clementina touched the fender with 


irl | 
“He has certainly given me a just commencing life, and « man of his 


t convict me," be said, 


.| “The lawyers can do anything," said 
woukl 
could 


take me up, I shall tell the 
truth, ana the whole truth,’’ said Nat. 
“I wouldn’, take a friend's sin on my 


**Nat,"’ she said, solemnly, “if you 
know anything, I beseech you to speak 


against your husband, even to strike 


lasue was too doubtful, and his 
while. 


into the woods. And 
don't feel as if T 
here any more."’ 

“Why not?’ 

“T can't tell; it's 
Look out, Nat.”’ 

* What is it?’’ 


| took it from him. 


fire.”’ 

“T woukin't waste shot on a partridge, 
father; it isn't big enough for two.” 

| “Nay,” said ob 

a pheasant as ever you saw. 

, Nat, don't stir.” 

It was just li 


“Look here, Mary!"’ he said, in an 
earnest tone, “I know that you'll be- and ste 
lieve better than that I raised my arm Old Mark figed, and the bird fell dead 


life on his honor; and after all, you see, the tue of her satin boot impatiently, 


him. He was doing his duty, and he his cheek, 


But it was a hard effort to restrain 


Mark, drawing a deep, long breath. 


ng again when I get 

yon et, somehow, | 
ever come out, 
| 


Mark; “that's as fine | 
Whist, But when the candle was placed on the 
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der | 
and shot too scanty to make it derth 


only a feeling I —s 


Nat had the gun now, and old Mark | so dimly, more in 1 mation than in 
“I'm the best shot, he said; “let me It wasa relief to all when 


ht enough to see the | 
bird rising on the wing, ae if suddenly | 
diaturbed at roost by the sound of voices | spread out on the board daintily; knives, 


at his feet, the warm life-blood sprinkling with which the bottle was filled up to 


» an inch beyond | a hare out of his seat as they walked, lad waa, but I won't bave it said he told 
understand? and it went scudding away in front of 
them; but old Mark would not fire—the 


a lie to screen anybody; and so, if you’) 
go to the cottage, you'll find he waan't 
only right when he said that there wasn't 
a scrap of food anywhere to keep as 


from starving."’ 

“ Very well, then; come — 
rence said. “If you have told truth 
it may stand in your favor, for I don't 
expect they'll bring any charge agninat 
you except poaching.” 

“Who acouses my lad ?’’ asked the old 


Law. 


oa. 
* You'll see,’’ aald Lawrence. “Come 
along.”’ 

They Lanadewn Point in silence. 


pacer 
A kind of awe crept over the men, « 
shuddering horror, as they caught, ever 


| fact, the dark outline of ihn v - 
ark's 


cottage was reached, 

Nat offered toahoW them where a light 
was to be found—thonyh, with his mana 
cled handa, he could not strike a match, 


table, a bitter cry of dismay broke from 
the lips of the two poachers, 
A plentiful, even luxurious supper was 


| forks and laid for two, and mugs 
ready to hold the sparkling amber ale, 


he was like the rest—inconsistent, Doast- 
ful, cruel. I wish you joy, Clementina; 
but if any man had deserted you to marry 
mé, I should have such a poor opinion of 
his honor, or his faith, that I should cer- 
tainly decline to accept the sacritice."’ 
‘He has loved me from the very 
first.’’ 
“Then he had an odd way of showing 


his affection. I thought, at one time, 
that he actually disliked you, and re- 
gretted it enceedingl.”” | 


Lina was not trying to retaliate; she 
was only speaking the simple truth, can- 
didly, according to her wont. It had 


and brought all the fire-irons rattling to; was never harsh over it, as sume are. 
the ground, Lina, whose nerves were | He'd a right to be against me, and | 
in an irritable state, from over excite- | knew it; and though I meant to getaway, 
ment, uttered a faint shriek. | of course I never meant to harm him. 
| “Don't be so absurd!’ said Clemen- | But, you see, | was there, and saw what 
tina, angrily. | took place, and IT might come in for it as 

“T thought it was some one coming,"’ , well as others, And, besides, there's 
, wig Lina. , something goes against the grain in turn- 
| ‘*And supposing some one had come, , ing informer.” 

it wouldn't have ) en an ogre, I dare, ‘‘ Not to save yourself, Nat."’ 
| say.” “Ll speak if they force me to, but 
**T would rather see an ogre than the | not before." 

“If that should be too late to do you 
any good?” she urged. 

‘Ah! it won't. Come, Mary, I've al- 

ways said you were the bravest woman 


| 


| Marquis of Dawford.”’ 

| If Lina had been less generous, how 
easily she might have retaliated! As it 
the idea never struck her to remind 





neck, 

Ile felt for it on the ground, and then **T tell you what," sneered Lawrence, 
took it up and thrust it into his oe. | “IT don’t care how often I starve, if this 

*‘No more firing now,” he said; ‘we isthe way youdo it! You must have 
are sure of something for dinner to | forgotten that your supper was set, Mark, 
morrow,"’ I should fancy!" 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, | Ln vain the two poachers explained 
when a sudden, stealthy hand was at his and protested. It was, of course, so im- 
throat. probable that anyone should take the 

“ Nat,"’ gasped the old poacher, ‘‘why, | trouble to bring them food, and set it 
what the deuce * j ready for their enjoyment, that it was 

* Leave go, father; you'll choke me," | hardly expected the ) os ra, and other 
muttered Wat, confused and breathless, men with them, should believe their 

*Silence!’’ exclaimed the stern voice | acoount of the tale. 
of Lawrence, the keeper. “ We have | Nat did not care for himself, The 
you fast now; and before Nat could | charge of murder was ane that could nut 

eetod by the minor accusation, only 








been a great trouble to her at one time, was, 
to see how much Mr. Carthen shrank | Clementina how she had once pined and 
from Clementina, and she could not | sickened for the self-same cause. 
bring herself to credit that he had made | ‘‘Mr. Carthen said, to-night, 
a pretence of dislike which was not called | sure you would not marry the marquia,"’ 
for, and was certainly concealed from all | said Clementina, slowly. ‘*3o it seems 
as much as lay in his power. Anyhow, | as if he knew the extent of his own in- 
whatever art subjugated him, he be- | fluence. In sny case, he advises that 
1 to Clementina now. | you should be seut away before our wed- 

Had Lina been older, and leas frank, | ding, as he fears you would make a scene 
she would have hidden her regret from | at the ceremony, and render us all ridi- 
her victorious rival, and died rather than } culous.”’ 

o- any sign of the agony she endured. | **He need not be afraid,’’ said Lina, 

ut she was only a child still; a loving, | almost choking with passion and shame. 
truthful, candid creature, who had never | ‘‘I will take care not to spoil the pro- 
known sorrow before, and could not smile | ceedings by any inconvenient display of 
when she felt inclined to weep. feeling.” 

We know the cruel part her sister was ‘We shall both be so drea@fully ner- 
playing—we know, too, how she had | vous. You have never been taught to 
won, by fraud and artifice, the position | control yourself, Lina; you know that."’ 
she boasted of to Lina; but Lina had no “1 can learn, anyhow.” 
such knowledge, and her pride, and her! ‘‘I quite agree with Mr, Carthen that 
love were both wounded by the fact of if you could be comfortably settled be- 
Lady Clementina’s engagement to Mr. | fore, it would be a great thing for you." 
Carthen. **T am exceedingly obliged to you both 

“If I could only get away,” she | for your kind sugyestion.”’ And then 
thought. ‘ They will both laugh when | she added, in a voice tremulous with 
they see me looking pale; and how must | such rage as Lina had never felt before 
I bring back the color to my cheeks? I | in all her life, ‘I may, perhaps, take his 
feel so sad—I cannot help looking sad— | advice, and settle comfortably, as he 
and it is so terrible, at eighteen, to have | terms it; but if I do, mind this, Clemen- 
no hope, no pleasure in one’s life. If I | tina—you are my sister, and I will al- 
were to tell papa all! But then he would | ways welcome you to my house; but when 
hate Mr. Carthen. He wonders already, | you come, come alone. And now T am 
I know, by the wistful way in which | | tired and sleepy, and it is close upon 
often tind him looking at me. Mamma | twelve o'clock, Good night.”’ 
sees nothing; and she is so proud of 
Clementina,, she would be sure to think 
her in the right. What must I do? 
Where mug 0? How can | escape 
from my very self ?”’ 

** You had better marry the marquis,”’ 
said Lady Clementina, as if she were an- | 
swering Lina’s passionate thought. 

‘Never!’ was the. reply, spoken the} ‘It seems odd what Line | Wilson 
more vehemently that Lina hardly could have been doing there, But there 
trusted her own resolution. is one thing quite clear—he knows of 

“I do not know what else you can | Flax's fate, and probably it was he who 
do,”’ took the body up, in order that the mur- 

**T can remain as I am."’ derer might be found out.”’ 

**Yes,”’ said Lady Clementina, in soft, ‘*T wonder he had sense enough."’ 
sly tones; “tin order to make my whole | ‘ Those daft creatures are often very 
married life miserable.’’ cunning."’ 

* How?” ; ‘It seems as if they was. I «don't 

‘“Mr. Carthen could not help seeing | balf like the look of things, father, I can 
that you were keeping single for his | tell you that.” 
sake; and though he loves me best now, |“ Nor I, but we must take our chance. 
seeing you eo constant, he mht come, | I don't see what there is to bring us in,”’ 
at last to believe that he had madea/ ‘There's no telling; Joe would do any- 
mistake.” thing to save himself.”’ 

Lady Clementina could even appeal to| ‘Ah, that’s true! 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE SP(RIT’Ss SECOND VISIT. 
When old Mark heard his son's account 
lof his strange adventure in Lansdown 

Wood, he was - med puzzled and some- 
what frightened, 





so bitterly! But a »oman who has no | two together you may look out for 


he was | 


He's a sneak and | 
Lina’s feelings, after having wronged her | a coward both, and when you get the | 


| I had ever seen; you aren't gettiggacow- helpless, 

ard now by chance, are you?"’ | “What is this for?” he asked, pre- 
“Trouble has not done that yet. Ican | sently, and ¢ried to speak in a bold 

keep up until itis allover. I don't know | voice, 

| what will become of me afterwards, and * For murder!’ 


a 


“For murder!" echoed Old Mark. 





I shouldn't care either, if it wasn't for 
my little ones,"’ ‘What, my lad?’’ 
“They shan't want, all the while I'm! ‘Ay, ark Greysome,"’ answered 





| Lawrence, “if you'd brought up your 
| son different you would never have seen 
| this sight. But as you sow so shall you 
reap.’’ 
‘*For murder!"* repeated the old man, 
incredulously, yielding to a kind of dull 
“Why?” despair. ‘1 don't deny that I've learnt 
**T shall wait until your little Mary is | him to take a bird here and there, where 
ready to marry,” he said, with anattempt , he could get it; but as for killing a fellow 
at playfulness; ‘and then she will laugh | creature, why the boy has such a tender 
at me for an old fellow, and send me | heart, that hé wouldn't heart a fly, 
about my business, and that's how my | knowingly.” 
woving will end.”’ ** That he'll have to prove,"”” answored 
** Now's the time for Qeu to goto woo- | Lawrence, who, naturally, would feel no 
ing.” sympathy for old Mark and his son after 
**Not with that hanging over me, and | the trouble they had given him, ‘He'll 
the old man wanting me at home; Mary, | be let loose, there's no doubt, if he can 
My hands will be full until it will be too | prove he has a right to be."’ 
late to think of such things, it strikes | ‘I shall tefl the whole truth, now I'm 
me,”’ . | forced to it; and the real murderer will 
Nat said no more, and there was no- | have to suffer, not me. I'm not afraid 
thing he ought to have counted upon in | to meet the whole world face to face if it 
what she had said, und yet she had a | comes to that,” 
| more comfortable feeling about her chil-| Then he turnéd upon his gaolers - 
dren's future, somehow, than she ever | 
| had before. There are men whose light | could aut seo sufficiently to be able to de- 
| est word is more valuable than another's | termine their identity. 
oath, “TL know what I am taken for; but 
Mary went back to her work, and Nat | they can't say my father had anything 
returned home, From old Mark's cot- , A with it, any how. Take me where 
tage you could see the Point, and Nat, | you will, but let him go.”’ 
| iaedieg on his door-step, lingering a ‘No, no,”’ said Lawrence, decidedly; 
| ‘*we caught him in the act, and it's time 


| little, saw a strange procession coming 
| Slowly gut from under the trees. There , he was —— at that game. A taste 
were three men and a few boys, and of prison fare will do him all the good 


something carried in their midst, fearful 
} to think upon, still more fearful to see. 
| He dashed open the door, and sprang 
through breathless. 

* Pull down the blind, father,’’ he ex- 

| claimed, ‘pull down the blind, They 
have found the body, and are going 

hex 


living.”’ 

She looked at him earnestly. 

“Nay,” she said; ‘ you'll have enough 
to do to keep your own children, some of 
these days.’ 

** IT doubt not, Mary."’ 





in the workd.”’ 

“Why, even prison fare would be a 
luxury to men who have gone days 
together without so much as a crust of 
bread. If he was out tonight, it was 


for a mouthful of food on the morrow.”’ 


dark figures, with dusky faces, whom he | 


utter another word, he found himself be 


}wome are found and utilized, or fire and 


| aa proving ifs character to be yenerally 
bad in the -— of the jury; but he would 
fain have left his father behind, 

They searched them both; and Law- 
rence, by right of his master, took pos 
mee of the pheasant, and called upon 
all the others to note that he had en 
it off old Mark's person in their pre 
sence, 

Lawrence was not inclined to be 
lenient, Human nature onjoys the petty 
vengeances that circumstances render 
easy. Many a night's rest had Lawrence 
lost through old Mark aud his son; and 
for each one of these he paid his prison- 
ers back in a jeor as to their famiahing 
condition, or a more direet menace res 
pecting Nat's future fate; which made 
old Mark, remembering Iria dream, feel 
as if the chill of death bad well-nigh 
reached his own heart. 

[TO BH CONTINURD, } 
-_—_—| = 


A SUPERSTITIOUS STRUGGLE. 


There is an oll superstition to the 
effect that if alight goos out unexpectedly, 
or you extinguish it accidentally, you 
must speak no word until you have re- 
I\hted it. If there are no matches in 
the house, emulate Hippocrates until 


fearful troubles will follow. Afi incident 
of this kind occurred not long ago, A 
well-known ancient maiden lady, well up 
in all super-religious commandments and 
articles of faith, suddenly put out her 
odorous kerosene illuminator, Not a 
match was seen, not a spark of fire, as 
from parlor to kitchen she wended, 
What should she do? A mile to the 
nearest store and a quarter of a mile to 
her nearest neighbor's, She had just 
lighted her lamp to see about finding her 
sun-bonnet, that she might carry the 





because we didu’t know where to look | 
| speak ; for who knew what might be the 


*That'sa pretty tale!’ said Lawrence, | 


| Why, Nat, you're mad!" answered | sternly, ‘ U'll wager, if we was to go to | 
| the old man, sternly. ‘Do you want | your cottage, we should tind the larder 
them to think we did it?” full,”’ 

“They think so now, father!" ‘*The other night, when we were 





* How do you know? 
| “Mary Flax told me they did.” 

**She doesn't accuse you ?"’ 

“T fancy she knows the truth, only 
she's keeping quiet in order to put him 
off his guard,’’ ° 

At this minute there was a 


have fed to-day.” 
“TT expect — laid it already before 

you went to sleep.’ 

dark | ‘‘T tell you we were starving. 


dozing in our chairs, stupid with hunger, } 
we woke to find our table laid with plenty; | 
and on the rest of our meal last night we | 





We | and, at last, in letters which, had they 


| tween twe other neighbors, when a gust 


news that she had just learned from a 
neighbor of a littl unpleasantness be. 
of wind blew it out. She dared not 
fearful result? Grasping a pencil, she 
rushed to the neighbor's, and on a hage 
piece of brown paper wrote in Brobdig 
hagian characters the word ‘ matches."’ 
Her face worked convulsively; her 
tongue protruded ; she clasped one hand 
over her mouth, They implored her to 
speak, and the convulsions of her fea 
tures were frightful to witness. She 
waved her hand hysterically, She wrote 
‘matches’ in characters of all sizes; 

















heart herself is alwovs able to calculate 
her effect coolly on the hearts of others, | 

Poor Lina, driven, as it were, intoa 
corner, and seelag no way out of her 

~ ‘ties, bent over the tire and let the | 

Ji on her clasped hands, | 
1c are to have *he man you love; | 
!, who never « ’ for money or 
rank, so that I suight.. y bo happy, am | 
to marry an old mar, wuo has not even | 
goodness to recommend him! it esems | 
to me, (‘lementina, that you are to have 
everything, and I am to be utterly de 
spoiled!” 

** You will be a marchioness, child!’ 

** And the most miserable woman that 
ever breathed!"’ 

‘*Not unless you choose. 
the marquis seems very kind.” 
‘*Is he kind to the poor ?”’ 

“| suppose so.”’ 

‘Or to his servants ?"’ 

**You must ask them that question.” 
‘Then why should he be kind to 
me ?"’ 

‘* That is quite a different thing 

‘‘Not at all,”’ interrupted Lina, ve- 
hemently. ‘‘It is by these things that 
you find out a man’s real disposition. A 
merciful man is even merciful tw his 
beast.”’ 

“I don’t suppose the marquis is differ- 
ent from other men, Lina; there are great 
allowances to be made for him. His first 
wife died early, and he has never had 
children to care for him, or a living crea- 
ture to feel for his loneliness, ith a! 
young wife, he would, no doubt, be a 
different man altogether; and I am sure 
he seems entirely devoted to you and 
your interests.”’ 

“I don’t want his devotion,"’ said 
Lina, petulantly. ‘ He is old enough to 
be my grandfather!” 

* What does that signify ””’ 

* You would think it signified, Clem- 
entina, if he was going to be your hus | 
band.” 


lam sure | 


” 





“don’t believe I should. [ consider it 
a great advantage for such a young per- 
son as you to have a busband older and 
wiser hen yourself.’’ 

**What could I and the marquis have 
in common? Supposing I loved him 
dearly—and | hate him'—I could bat 
grieve at such short happiness as [ cvuld 
only look for with a man of seventy.” 

“1 don’t believe he is seventy."’ 

“Then he is very near it, Clementina, 
for his hair is as white as snow.” 

Clementina was in earnest. It was 
necessary that Lina should marry the 


everything that's bad, And the worst of | shadow acyoss the window, Nat sat 
it is, you have offended him." down and covered his eyes. 


aly, wicked ways, 


‘*T'd scorn to be friends with such as 
him, father.”’ 

* You was once.’ 

* Before I knew him. I thought he 
had had an accident, the same as Master 
Herbert had, there’s no doubt, and I 
never knew any worse until of late.’’ 

** What meena = eyes ?”’ 

‘*His manner of life, father; his cruel, 
Then I seemed to see 
that night in a different light, and re- 
membered now he had turned right 
round to fire, and 


man may tell tales—a dead man is quiet 
forever.”’ 

“You may depend 
thought.”’ 

* There's no doubt about it.”’ 

After this the two men relapsed into 


that was 


moody silence, as if neither dared tell the | 
When breakfast was | 


extent of his fears, 
over, Nat started, as usual, in search of 
work. As usual, he returned at dusk, 
disappointed; even more, bitterly pained 
and annoyed. As he passed through the 
village, the only eyes that met his will 
ingly, the only lips that gave him ypre@et- 
iny, were those of the widow, Mary 
Flax. 

She came out on ber door-step, looking 
thin and white, but anxious evidently to 
make her welcome as conspicuous as pos- | 
sible to all her neighbors, 

** How do you do, Nat? and what is old 
Mark about? I haven't seen him down 
our way for nearly a fortnight now.” j 

Nat felt almost ashamed to face this 
woman whom his silence wronged, so he | 
said, with rather a penitent air, *‘ Father's | 
lost his work at Mr. Lowe's. Hasn't any 
one told you.”* 

** No; come in.’ 

Nat stepped just inside the door, reluc- | 
tantly, and she closed it sharp upon him. 

“T want a word with you. Do you 
know what folks are saying ?"’ 

iad No,” > 
** They are saying that you killed my 
Jim.”’ 

“Who says so?" inquired Nat, with 
sudden fierceness; ‘“‘who dared father | 
that lie?’’ | 

“That ia what | want to know. I've 
got my suspicions, only I keep quiet, | 
you see, because it's best. If | hold my | 

and watch, | shall have him yet.” 
ho shall you have ?”’ } 

“Ah!” she said, ‘that is my secret. | 
And mind you, Nat, my words to you | 


how his aim was | 
straight at the other's heart. A wounded | 


his | 


| ting moping at home, 


| opened the door and looked out. 


“Tell 
father.”’ 
A few seconds’ silence, and then old 

| Mark said, ** They are gone uow, lad.”’ 

**Who was with ‘em—did you see” 

“* Lawrence was vne; | didn't see any 
| more, 

“And Joe?’ 

‘He might have been there, but if so, 
he stooped passing the window,”’ 
| ‘‘Tle's as sly as a fox.”’ 
} “| tell you what,’’ said old Mark, 
rising to his feet and stretching himself ; 
“sitting idle at home dvesn’t suit me. 
I'll go out with you to-night, if I live 
long enough. The fresh air and the ex- 
citement will do me a world of good. 
| There's nothing so bad for a man as sit- 
And we shall be 
starving again, if we don't take care."’ 

**Perhaps we shall tind gupper ready 
for us again to-night "’ 

“No such luck, Nat, you may de- 
pend. Such miracles as that only happen 
once in a way.’’ 

* We'll get off as suon as it is @ little 
darker; shall we”’’ 

* Ah! Dm ready at any moment. 

**T expect they'll have enough to think 
about this evening, without looking after 
us,"’ Nat remarked, ‘Only I don't see 
much use in going; we've uo traps and 
no charge."’ 

Old Mark pointed to something on the 
table, and chuckled, 

* What is it?’’ 

“Why, enough powder and shot for 
two charges, that’s what it is.’ 

**Where did it come from ?’’ 

* T scraped it out of the dragwerms. I'd 
nothing to do all day, and that amused 
me."’ 

**T never thought I'd wasted so much."’ 

“You see, lad, when people have 
plenty, they don't take no account of it. 
Then you come to want, and set to work 
to pick up the crumbs left from an old 
meal." 

* That's true,"’ 


me when they have passed, 





and 
it vas 
dusk now, and the trees on the Point 
threw out a mass of shadow, dense and 
biack. 

Nat drew in his head, shivering. 

“It's time for us to start, father, if 
you are ready.’’ 

“Did you ever know me a minute 
— when there was any sport going 
on , 

Mark shouldered his gun: they stirred 


auawered Nat 


had been turned out of our work, and | been the sounds they represented, would 
had neither money nor bread in the | have been stentorian, “[ want matches!"’ 


house, 
had thrown out to the dogs, and this he 
ate thankfully; for no victuals of any 


’ 


a 
| awrence laughed incredulously. 


“T don't know what's to prevent a | g44p, an invisible convulsion 


murderer from being a liar,’’ he said 
“Tt wouldn't be his conscience, [ should 
aay.”’ - 
‘Tam neither a murderer nor a liar,” 
said Nat; “and I never took a single 
thing that didn’t belong to me, in all my 
life.”’ 

* You'll deny having been a poacher, 
how 

‘No, I shan't; but the birds that fly in 
the air, and the fishes that swim in the 
sea, belong to me as much as they do to 
Lord Dacre, or Mr. Carthen, or any one 


else, 
the rich alone; on the contrary, I believe 
they was sent as # provision for the 
poor,” 

* Perhaps you'll keep up the preserves, 
then, and pay me?’ said Eamonn «, 
jeeringly. + don't see why you should 
have all the protit, and none of the pain.” 

This view of the case seemed to strike 
Nat clearly for the tirst time; and, being 
naturally candid, he said, almost invol- 
untarily 

“T never thought about that. Of 
course it looks different, when you put it 
in that light. Anyhow, Master Law 
rence, whatever me and my father have 
been before, Lawear to you we was only 
poaching to-night to save ourselves from 
starving, We didn't know where to 
look for a meal tomorrow, or the next 
day, or any day after; for though I've 
been all over the couutry after work, no 
ope would jook at me. I'm sure, if Mr. 
Carthen knew the truth, he d let him go. 
Pil go off to prison myself without a 
murmur; but father's an vid man, and if 
you coop him up between four stone 
walls Le'll just pine to death.’’ 

* Peace, lad!” said old Mark. 
you can go, I can go. Only, [ suppose, 
they wont be so youd as to put us! 
toyether — we who have never been | 


"Where 


| parted a single night since the day you 


was born 
His voice broke down a little here; but 
he rallied at once, and added, boldly, ‘I 
don't want to be let off, for it strikes me} 
I should soon be creeping to the prison | 
door, and asking to be let in, just for the 
sake of being in the same place as my 





| alarmed, 
sort had passed his lips for three whole | any unformed purpose of cremation? 


| wick was reached, 


| 


had evidently been going on in 


! 


God never meant such things for | 


I picked up acrust some woman | They brought them to her, and she 


rushed back. The good friends were 


Was she insane? Had she 


They followed her, The first match was 
damp and refused to ignite. A groan, a 
“he sec 
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ve Rewors Tatwmo 
the pert with « ta little larger 
the ; then the 
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Trat ror GoLp anv St.vga.—A good 
test ina se of lunar fixed with 
& poin piece of wood, Slightly wet 
the metal to be teated, and rub it gently 
with the caustic. If gold or allver, the 
mark will be faint; but if an inferior 
metal, it will be quite black. Jewelers 


pees 
inpows.—It frequently hap- 


r windows when they are 
painting the sills, When this the 
case, melt some soda in very hot water, 


Fromat Praamtps.—It 
have beautiful objects 
a pity to be without 


place in the centre 


tilling the plate about it with sand, pro- 
as above. This will give a better 
cone than the first method, 

Wert Boors,— What an amount eof dis. 
comfort wet boots entail, to be sure; 
how well we all recalt the fretful 
we have now and then made tf draw on 
a pair of bard-baked ones whith were put 
by the fire over nighttodry. Dampaad 
adhesive within, are atiff 
and un ng ashorn, The fiwing 
sim jevice will rob the cold, wet barn- 
yard of aslushy winter of half ite pro- 
mise of discomfort for the next morning: 
When the boots are taken off fill them 
quite full with dry oats, This grain has 
a great fondness fordamp and will rapidly 
absorb the last vestige of I® from the wet 
leather, Aas it takes up the moisture it 
swells and fills the boot with a tightly- 
fitting last, keeping its form and 
drying the leather without hetlening it. 
In the morning shake out the oats and 
hang them in a bag near the fire to di, 
ready for the next night, draw on the 
boots and go happily about the day's 
work, 


iow. Bensawin Hann Barnworen, 
LL. 1)., will acoept our thanks for a copy 
of his Address at the Laying of the 
Corner Stone of the New Public lbuild- 
ings, Philadelphia, July 4th, 1874. 


Fuom T, b. Pernnsos & nos, Uhila- 
delphia, “The Runaway Mateh,"’ by 
Mire. Henry Wood, As authoress of 
‘Kast Lynne” her reputation is so 
widely known that a new work from her 
pen is sure to be acceptable to the novel- 
reading community. 

Also, “ Vetersons’ Counterfeit Deteo- 
tor and National Dank Note Liat,"" a 
reliable safeguard against counterfeit 
notes in banks, offices and stores, It is 
issued on the first and Ufteenth of each 
month, . 
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FORGOTTEN. 





ond lighted and went out before the 
The third broke off | 
atthe top. The fourth was a fraud and | 
had ne igniting principles. But the fifth | 
burned steadily ; and the struggle which 
haem 
the fearful spasm which might be bydro 
phobia, perhaps, passed off aa the wick 
flamed up, and ale hoarsely gasped out 
to her petrified and sympathetic neigh. | 
bors who had followed her home, “They | 
nay Deacon Jones and Mra. Jones are 
— to get a diverce.”’ Could any deity 
demand greater sacrifice of a » don. 


j than this good Lady's offering at the 


shrine of the occult? 
= _ -_ 

Usivensar Dissatisractios Hlow 
often do we see persons who wish to be 
taken for what they au not. The loy 
apes the man; the man affects the ways 
of boyhood, The sailor envies the tons 4 
man's lot; the landsman, for pleasure, 
goes to sea, The business man who 
must travel from town to town, and 
from country to country, dreams of the 
day when he will be able to ‘settle 
down,’ the man of sedentary habits 
Krieves over the thought that he has to 
vegetate lke a cabbage in one spot, and 
sighs for the time when he may travel 
The town bred youth hails, with joy, the 
morning i which he is ¢ nabled to wet 
oul where be can breath pure air and 
ramble among green flelds; the country 
lad is all wonder nod admiration when 
he first sees the rows of yas latipes taper 
away in perspective like beads of youjd 
aml he is excited by the blaze of gas 
which pours from the windows on the 
road, Your tine musician would like te 
be # great painter, your wit a dipnitied 
philosopher, your philosopher a wit, able 
to set the table in arear, Even an oy» 
ter, if we could enter into the feelings of 
an oyster, would wish to put forth thos 
and have @ fine flexible tail, and sail 
abroad to see the world, while the tra- 
veled tish looks with an eye of envy on 
the vyster as one who lives without | 
work—a fish of independent means who | 
has» wot a tixed positives aud a good 
strony house of its own. 


Generation after generation have felt 
as we feel, and their fellows were as active 
in life as ours ave pow. They passed 
away asa vapor, whille nature wore the 
same aspect of beauty as when her 
Creator commanded her to be. And so, 


| likewise, shall it be when we are pone, 


The heavens will be as bright over our 


| graves AA they are now around our — 


the world will bave the same funer 
winding on ite way, and the attraction for 
offspring that she once had for ourselves, 
and that she bas now for our children, 
A little while, and all thin will have hap- 
pened. The throbbing beart will be 
stilled, and we shall be at rest Our 
prayers will be said, aud the grave chads 
will be thrown in, and our friends will 
all return, and we shall be left behind to 
darkness and tothe worms, And it may 
be for some short time we shall be spoken 
of, but the things of life will creep in, 
aud our names will svun be forgotten, 
Days will lo move and 
laughter will be heard in the very «hasm- 
ber in which we died; and the eyes will 
giisten again with joy; amd even our 
children will cease to think of us, and 
Will met remember to lisp our mame 
—_ -_- -_ 


continue vl 


(rome Avie At s recent marriage 
of a young lady the following advice was 
given te the by her father. We 
recotmmend its perusal and remembrance 
by newly married couples. They are 
truly ‘‘wordsol wisdom,” and deserving 
to be framed in every household in the 
land: ** Never talk aft, but te each other, 
Never both maintain anger at the same 
tame. Never speak loud or boisterous! 
to each other, Never reproach eae 
other in presence of others. Never tind 
fault or fret about what cannot be helped, 
Never repeat an order or request when 
understood, Never make @ remark at 
the other's expense, Neglect every body 
else rather than cach other.” 

etl -_- hn 

THe blindness of the understanding is 
as much to be pitied as the bitndacas of 
the eyes; and it is neither laughable 
nor cruninal for a man to lose his way ia 
either case, 
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who purchase gold often use this / 
teat. 
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iad if ere 4 ’ 
a What ore you jawing about, there in | 
the foretep tr’ ywled a voice below | 


them. They looked down and saw the | 
mate, who was souwling angrily at the 


* The lively.” 

Ouedience is the first law on board 
ship, and the next moment there was a 
vacancy in the atmosphere lately ooou 
pied by Tatty, and he plid to the —— 

“What do you me a0 enticing vet 


that young whelp °' demanded the mate, 
“Vou fight for him like a tiger for ber. 
culs."’ 


“Tddo a much for any meeamate, , 
Mr. Forsythe,” replied Tatty, “Tt tea} 
way we old tare have, if you only knew 
it.’ 

“1 ow you are right,"’ replied the 
mate, miy. “1 dipped my hand in 
the tar bucket a gol many years ago, 
and learned the ropes. Now I want to 
ask you « single question, and I want 
you t anewer it like aman. If it wasa, 
question which you would side with, 
chat boy of myself, which would you 
stand by?’ 

Tatty wae silent, but he looked at the 
mate if a strange, intent way 

“Why don't you answer ”” 

“Ie ain't @ fair deal,’’ aid Tatty, 
quietly, “and 1 ain't going to anawer 
any suelt question, if Loan help it.’ 

Take care,’ said Forsythe, with a 
threatening jook. ‘1 won't take any 
impodemee from you” 

“1 don't mean to be impudent, Mr 
Forwythe, I'll say ae much as this, since 
you will have an answer: | love that bey 
wtter than anything on earth, and Id 
kill amy man that tred to wrong him!” 

"You would 

“Yea | would, Mr. Forsythe Dear in 
mind that I've got some of the old 
heathen bleod in me, and we love and 
hate streng. That boy is a wool, plucky 
one, and the making of a man in 
him. Mare than that, he was kidaapped 
on beard thie ship by sume one that 
wants him to come to harm, and I'l) help 
him through.” 

Forsythe gras an iron belaying pin | 
firmly, aad m A movement aa if he 
would raise it, Tatty crouched like a, 
tiger about te poe aml hie huge feta 
were tightly clenched, while the wild | 
light given by hie Maori bland tashed 
from bis cyea 

*Twe half a mind to give you one for 
that apeeoh, Tatty,’ sud Porsythe 

“1 woukin't, if 1 was you,’ replied 
the inlaw! prinee, quietly, © Letter for 
both of ue if you held your band. For 
twenty years i have saikxl upon these 
sees, | have obeyed oniers, and ny man 
ever struck mea blow. I beg you not to , 
do it now, for 1 can't answer for myself.” 

Forsythe burst int) a hearty laugh, 
and laid his hand upon the shoulder of 
the has jexmer 

* Pehaw, old man, de you think I am 
euch a fool a te quarmed with yous 1 
don't care how close you stick to the 
bey, but ome thing | will say, you are 
deceived in him, and one of those days 
you will flnd ut ous.’ 

“TP doen't think sa, Mr. Forsythe,” re 
Mied Tatty) “LT think he ia going to 
~ aman worth knowing.’ 

“You may go.” 

The barpooner moved away quickly, 
and again mounted the rating when 
Forsythe again called to him 

Don't repeat what I have said,"’ he 
cried, looking up 

“All right, sir; mot tes time, if you 
wieh it.” 

The starboard watch went below at 
twelve o'clock, shore time, and Dick, 
who wae very tired, turned in at once. 
Tatty sat by his bunk and smoked a 
pipe, and when he knocked out the ashos 
the lad was asleep. The giant harpooner 
arose, and looked at him with an earnest 
glance, as he lay there with his head 
pillowed on hie arm, Lis curls clustersd 
about bis noble young face, 

© Forsythe lies when he says that the 
boy ina bed one,’ he muttered, in an 
angry «me, “And I'listand by Gentle 
man lhtick while] have a weg to stand on, 
I wonder where in thunder that Black 
Redger went that day; 1 i) pay him of if 
we ever meet.” 

He divested himself of hie clothing 
and apreng inte bis bunk, and was soon 
asleep t Tatty slept with one eyo 
open, and the lightest step would always 
arouse him, no matter how tired he waa. 
Hie strange bedfellow, the harpoon, was 
ying by hie exte, against the bulkhead, 
a mightor day, onoept whon going aloft 
the weapos never left him 

He awoke with a start, and realized 
the fact that some one Was creeping about 
in the forecastie. By the dim light of 
the lantern it was impossible ty e out 
whe it was, but laity supposed that it 
was one of the ‘port’ watch who was 

eokd ie .' or im other worda, had 
auhes a the deck to sleep. This 
aroused the ire of the old salt, whe 
, could not bear anything Like a man whe 
would ck hie duty “hans ung quietly 
im his bunk, be waited. The man, who 
ever it wea, crept with a stealthy step 
bank to bunk, and his sirange 
actions began to pagal the ha . 

“He wantea t steal something,”’ he 
thought. * Tobacco, maybe.” 

If the strange man was after Wwbacoo, 


i 


Re 
actoap. For © moment the sreeger 
pooner were tighuy dared 
mot kesp them open now. Again the 
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“And why do gou my over his . 
such « coutem pt@pus tune the head, | “Ie my husband! — Charles 
Mine Hewitt? | Stapylton, you know my now. It 


** Because,” said Daisy, ‘I ve known | is to beg, to plead that you will be merci- 


old clock om the stairs, that has stood | Throne 


Ucking there for fifty years." 


m, 
Charles Stapylton tried to laugh, but | her throat. 
it was evident that he was a ifttle | out long ago, on the altar of my heart. | Captain 


nettle. 


*] am not eligible to 


then?" questioned he e 
"No," aaid Miss Daisy, in all good 
faith. “My idea of a lover ts something 


tall, and dark, and dangerously interest 
ing, some One with a history; some one, 
for instance, with a little flash of color 
mantiing bis cheek, like Kenneth ( rof 
tom." 

* Tamph!" commented Charles Stapyl 
ton 1 presume Kenneth Crofton has 
a history, if one could get at his @redi- 
tore." i 

* Now you are stooping tothe quuerey 
passion of jealousy,’ said Daisy, with 
dignity. ‘Charley, | thought better of 
you than that 

Bhe went back inte the house, her 
yellow curls shimmering an instant in 
the sunny deorway, her white dress 
fluttering about her like the vaporous 
masses of a summer cloud, and Stapyl 
ton went away with a slow, unclastic 


. position, 


slep | 
“What a superb specimen Of the) 
enus donkey | oam,' he muttered 


wtwoen his his set teeth, as he stalked 
twitching furiously at his mous 
“Can't leo much as speak to her 


along, 
tae lie 
Without veaing her? 
ordinary maguanimity towards a more 
fortunate rival?’ Although, in my inner- 
| believe Kenneth Crofton 
to be a villain, | distemet his amooth 
acoonts, bis ready speech, his conven 
tiomal smile, And it is very hard that, 
after loving Daisy all my life, 
stranger is to walk ooelly in, and bear 
away the prize beneath my very eyes.” 

Hut although he reselved for the fae 
ture to put a bridle upen his imy 
lips, bis resolution melted into em 
within the neat twenty-four hou 

Ile met Daisy in the woods gathering 
feria 

"Oh, Charley, is that you ?"' she crted, 
gleefully. “The very one | wanted to 


most heart, 







thin | 





aoe. Can you reach t) at exquisite little | 


tuft of maindenshair tygt grows high up 
yonder ledge? 

*Tmisy, I think I could achieve any 
task you were to set me,'’ he answered, 
fervently 
He swung himself up the steep aceliv 
ity, and reached down the nodding plume 
f sleudes stommed ferns. 

‘I'm much obliged, I'm sure,” said 
Daisy, arranging the leaves with a caress 
ing touch 

Hut Stapylton stood beside her, 

‘Dyainy, did you really mean 
yesterday 

Did ] really mean what?" she ques 
tioned, with blue, uplifted eyes of inno 
oont surprise 


that 


“That—that you never could look 
upon me in the light of a possible 
lever ?"' 


* Charley, don't be a goose. In thisa 
masquerade or a practical joke?" 

** Neither, Daisy. Only | love you.” 

* Then you are a fool for your pains," 
said Daisy, impatiently, “When you 
might have known that-—-" 

That what, Daisy?" 

fis eyes were glittering now, with 
suppressed light, his brow darkened. 

“That | was engaged to Kenneth 
Crofton.” 

** Daisy!’ 

“Aye, and I am proud of it,”’ she 
went on, with rose-red cheeks and down 
coast lashes, ‘We are to be married in 
the autumn, and go abroad. 1 meant 
to have told you his before, but it only 
happened last evening, when we stood 
tagether under the old apple tree in the 
moonlight.’* 

Bo Charles Stapylton went away, try 
ing to nerve himeelf to think that all 
was for the beat 

lis daisy-blossom waa gathered by an 


| the morning 


trees paused in the foretop, and threw a 
| rapid glance round the horison, 
“Sail on the weather bow!" he re 


| 


other man's hand, and he tried to rejoice | 


in her happiness. Hut he could not. 
lluman nature was too much for him 
lle felt towards Crofton as Cain of old 
might have felt towards Abel 

“I can't stay to see her married to 
him,"’ he thought. “I bad better go 
away before 1 commit myself by some 
exceptionally outrageous picoe of folly." 

So he went te New York, 

Went thither just in time to take part 
in a@ speculation which made him a 
wealthy man in & comparatively brief in 
terval of time, 

The acquisition of gold has a wonder 
ful influence on the nature of man. 

reeue it helped to deaden the dull 
pais in Charles Stapylton's heart sooner 
than anything else could have done. 

It was a bleak December night, five 
years after, with gusts of occasional 
snow hurrying through the streeta, and 
the lamps flic —— dimly in the wind, 
when a y,d in black and closely 
veiled, stopped at the door of a superb 
mansion at the corner of two of the most 
prominent streets. 

Hae Mr. yiton returned yet?’ 

* Just oome,’’ said the serv indif 
y he's very ; 
very busy. Setter call again. It ain't 
likely he Ilbee anybody to-night.”’ 

m will see me,"’ said 


4 


| all my life, and J should as soon | 
you y . ful to us, as you one day ox 
way down from aloft, you Tatty,"’ | Gink of making « lover out of yonder ‘to be shown toe yourself at 


mercy 
Eternal 
It ia not that I longer care for 
him,"’ she added, with a choking sob in 
“The spark of love died 


1 di i my delusion when the 
oreege aeee of a | bridal wreath 
were fairly withe ut IT have some | 


pride left—and to see my husband con 
demned to a felon's doom would kill me, 
I believe, You alone can save me, 
Charles, by putting a stop to these legal 
proceedings, Will you do it—for my 
sake?’ 

**T will do it for your sake, Daisy.” 

She bent her head over his hand. 

Iie could feel the tears dropping 
there, 

"Oh, Charley, i 1 could only have 
known then all that I know now! Oh, 
Charley, Charley!" 

That was all. They parted 


| But the pest day, with a great thrill | 
at bis heart, Mr, Btapylton, t 


banker, 
heard that the forger had committed 


suicide in his place of confinement, dur. | 


ing the very hour in which his wife was 
pleading for pardon in bis behalf, 

The pardon had come, but it waa too 
late. 

A year afterwards, Charles Stapylton 
was married to Daisy Crofton—and her 
past became only as a troubled dream. 

* You are quite sure you love me now, 
Dainy '"’ he pleaded on the eve of their 


Can't | exercise | bridal day 


“T have loved you longer than you 
have any idea of, Charley,’’ she an 
ewered, tremulously. ‘1 found out my 





Marebal! Islands, he 
will want to make a trade for tobacco and | 
fire-erms."' 





“That must be Mefiregor's object. 
There isn't much tobacco on board, and 
| but little powder. He wants to buy more. | 
tent, let's you and I have an- | 
other talk by ourseilves,"’ he added, | 
seeming to have conceived some new | 
idea | 

Their conference was short; but, judg- 
ing from the expression on the. faces, 
when they came on deck and took the 


I know his ob- | 


You've hit it,"’ returned the captain. | 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
LINA STRUGGLES WITH FATE, 


No sooner bad Mr. Carthen spoken 





[November 4, eh 


* Assuredly, for about two hours; ad 
you will be glad to hear that he is re 
covering, although still very weak."’ 

“T should not have fancied that you 
would have gone to him, (lementina.”’ 

* Why not ?”’ 

‘** Because you would not even allow 
me » speak to him one day as he 


** That is quite a different thing.”’ 

“*T don't see how." 

‘In the first place, he had not shown 
me every sign of friendship one day, and 
forsaken me the next without a word. 
In the meat, I went to see him under pe- 
culiar circumstances—the only circum- 


| mates into their conference, it seemed to | those momentous words, that bound him | stances, indeed, that would have excused 


have been productive of something of 
importance. The barque's boat, in which , 
the wanderers had been picked up, was 
placed overhead on the skids, as if she 
had been one of our own, and a sail 
thrown over ber, that she might not be 
recognized. The crew were instructed 
to keep themaelves out of sight while the 
| two vessels were communicating. 
| What barque is that?” asked Captain 
Hen, innocently, after he had given his 
own hame., 

“ The Newoaatle, of Bidney.”’ 

‘*Who commands her !"' 
** Wataon,"’ was the reply. 
| “One of my men had his leg broken, 
yesterday," |ailed our captain, “‘and | 
| would like to get the services of your 


surgeon.’ 

“Certainly. I'll come aboard, and 
bring the doctor with me. 1 wish to see 
you to trade with you.” And witha 
farewell wave of a trum us the ver- | 
sol passed out of hearing, luffed to 
under our lee, and then lowered his | 
bromat. 


Now the doctor of the Newcastle was 


to Lady Clementina as closely as an oath, | 


than she tottered to her feet, bewildered, 
stunned, barely conscious, with only one | 
sense, as it were, and that exquisite joy, 
but blunted somehow by the nearness o 
the danger, the keenness of the risk, she 

had just passed through victorious, 

She stumbled out of the room, she | 
hardly knew how, and found herself in 
the darkness, her hand clutching tight 
hold of the casket containing her locket. 
The air was cold, the wind strong; and 
it seemed to revive Lady Clementina as 
it passed over her burning brows. | 

**Mine!’’ she mutteyed; ‘‘ mine! Lina 
is dispossessed, at last! Even if she will 
not marry the marquis, she cannot marry 
Mr. Carthen now. He belongs to me, 
and will not dare draw back from his 
given word, “Who could have dreamt, 
a fortnight back, when I was so near | 
despair, that there would come such a 
glorious victory as this?” 

It was not often Lady Clementina | 
wept; but the reaction, after the past 
eacitement, left her so weak, that she 
sat down on a bank and cried like a | 


—_ 


fatal mistake before I had been married | *t that moment in our own cabin, he | chit, | 
to—to mana month. Oh, Charley, | having beem set adrift im the boat with| Bus mot for long. She was not the 
I believe T was acting under a spell!" the captain; but McGregor would, of | cind of to indulge her feelings. 


“Te ie all over now, dearest,”’ he an 
. 
mo began the second life. 
old love was dead and ne pulchered 
—the new was blossoming out. 
_>_ Se 


THE MUTINEERS. 
HY J. FENTON, 


**Man the maat-heads there !"’ waa the 
order from the mate of the Statesman, on 
a bright, clear morning in the tropical 
latitudes of the Pacitle 


The order was obeyed by those whose | 


turn it was to take the first look-outs of 
But the youngster whose 
station was in the fore to’-gallant cross. | 


ported. “A boat with sail set, coming 
right at us.” 

The announcement caused a stir at 
once on deck, and brought not only the 
captain, but all the watch below up. The 
all-important morning duty of washing 
off decks was suspended for the time 
being, to gaze upon the unwonted spec 
tacle ofa wirale- boat alone upon the ovean, 
coming to board us in the morning, like 
the veritable barber—Neptune, of equa 
torial notoriety. 

The boat was not more than a couple 
of miles from ua when first discovered, 
approaching swiftly under the combined 
power of sail and oars. The captain's 


| 


telescope was brought to bear, and it was | 


soon ascertained that she had, at least a 
full crew. 
and hove to, waiting impatiently to know 
more, and making various shrewd guesses 
and speculations as to her history and 
character, 

“They've lowered for whales, and got 
lost from their ship,” suggested one. 

* Likely enough," returned another 

The captaiy makes out eight men in 
her,’ said a Coxswain, coming from 
aft. 

Here was a new phase of the matter, 
and our theory waa blown to the four 
winds, Nobody would lower in pursuit 
of whales with any more than six ip a 
boat 

** Castaways, of course,’’ was now the 
unanimous opinion, ‘Ship foundered 
or burnt at sea, and some of ber boats 
lost with her."’ 

But we were not kept long in suspense, 
for the strangers brought their frail craft 
—— as rapidly As oars and canvas 
could do it, and leaped in on deck. 
fow minutes we were in possession of the 
whole story—a aly on the old one of 
Hligh and Pletcher Christian, 

The boat contained Captain Watson, 
his mate and six othera, from the barque 
Neweaatle, of Sydney, who had been set 
adrift the day before, by mutineers. The 
second mate, named McGregor, was at 
the head of the conspiracy, which had 
been most artfully planned, and carried 
into execution while he had charge of 
the deck. : 

It was supposed that Metiregor, the 
hew commander, intended to carry the 
bargue down among the Marshall Is- 
lands, and there destroy her, taking up 
his residence among the savages. There 


were atill twenty men on board; but how | 


many of them were actively engaged in 
the a, or how many were merely 
cowed into submission to the new au- 
a was more than the captain could 


* And how far do you suppose your 
ship to be from us now ?"' asked Captain 
Bent. 

“Il have steered west-north-wost, by 


tof her, was by 
west tack, under 
easy sail. She ought to bear nearly due 
a us.’ 

“Come below, and let's lay off your 
1 don't know as I 


We backed the maintopsail, 


Ina! 


| course, bring some one to personate the 
| character. This would take seven men 
| from her crew; and it was also certain 
that he would man his boat with his | 
choice spirits, for if he brought any 
doubtful or lukewarm ones, they might 
| prattle, We had our instructions, and 
| within five minates afer the seven men 
| stepped on our deck, they had all been 
| decoyed below and quietly secured. 

The boat was veered astern by the 
' warp, and the maintopsail filled on a 
wind, just as if we had made arrange- 
ments for a day's ‘‘gam,’’ according to 
the frequent usages of whale-ships on 
cruising ground, ©f course our partner | 





| followed our lead, keeping company with | 


us all day, without the least suspicion. 
The remainder of our plan to regain pos- 
session of the ship could only be carried 
out under cover of darkness, 

MeCiregor and his associates in crime 
were ironed and placed in the run for 
wafe keeping. After dark we hove to 





' and set a light in the rigging, which was 


at onee answered. by another from the | 
New castle, as she closed with us and lay 
under our lee | 
Away went a boat from us in Gam 
of our mate, with a picked crew; while 
ashort distance astern of her followed | 
another, with Captain Watson and his! 
whole party. The ruffian who was in 
charge of the barque, calling himself 
| mate of her, was amused by the first 
| comers with a story that his captain had 
| made a bargain for a quantity of gun 
powder and tobacco, and that our mate 
| had been sent for the money in payment. 
Suspecting nothing, he invited his visi- 
| tor aoe to drink and enjey himself a 
while. Our men managed adroitly to en- 
age the attention of those on deck, and | 
| the second boat was silently alongside 
| in the darkness, before her approach had 
} been observed by them. 
| The alarm was given by the cry 
| Boat ahoy '* but too late. As she | 
| touched the side, her crew sprang up to 
assist ours, forming a superior force, with 
all the advantages of surprise. Me(ire- 
| ors lieutenant was knocked down by 
| our mate in the cabin; the few men who | 
really had any heart in the mutiny were | 
quickly disposed of; and in less than two 
minutes from the time the boat was 
| hailed, the quarter-deck of the New- 
j castle was in possesson of her former 
officers. ’ 
| MeGregor and the other principals in 
the revolt, still ironed, were carried to | 
Sydney for trial. As our season was up, | 
we kept compargy with Captain Watson, 
and made our port there, where we were 
liberally rewarded by the owners of the 
recaptured vessel for our share in the 
| business, 


_—_— SS 
ArrraRances,—If we examine closely | 
|into the causes of our happiness, we | 
; shall tind that appearances play po in- 
| considerable part among them. To live 
| utterly regardless of the impressions | 
| made upon others would be to sink far | 
| below the present stage of civilization, 
/ and to banish many prevailing moral in- | 
tiluences, that exert a vast power for 
| good. The wise man, therefore, in 
guarding himself and others against the 
buses that come from indiscriminate 
1 excessive love of display, will be 
careful not to condemn it—a condemna- 
tion that commonly fails on account of | 
| ite manifest —. There is usually 
jan habitual identification of pleasant 
| appearances with the realities they per- 
sonate, and this increas »s faith in their 
importance. There is sometimes mo. | 
rality as well as expediency in a regard 
| for appearances ; but where so ——— 


err 
is in hav too much regard for t 
and in magiivthen the poapee balance be- 


‘ 


| Tum great source of pleasure is variety. 
| We love to expect ; and when expecta- | 
tion is disappointed or gratified, we want | 
to be again expecting. 
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| under her feet, and stamped on them re- 


They might take her unawares; but she | 
soon conque them—beat them down 


morselessly. 

The dinner hour at the Park was eight 
o'clock; and it would not do for her to 
be late, as the Marquis of Dawford was 
to be there. So Lady Clementina ran | 
most of the way home, and was fortunate 
enough to reach her own room unper- | 
ceived, close upon a — to eight. 

Her things wereall laid out ready; but | 
her maid, having waited in vain for her 
young mistres® to appear, had évidently | 
gone down stairs again, 

A sharp jerk of the bell brought her | 


| Clementina, with affected 


such an act on my part, or that of any 
other lady.’’ 

“You mean that he was so ill?” 

“Tle was ill, certainly, but his illness 
would not have been sufficient excuse.” 

**You are too enigmatical for me,"’ 
said Lina, almost angrily for her. “If 
you want me to understand you, you 
must really speak out.” 

“You won't be shocked?” said Lady 
sympathy, 
and the keenest enjoyment of the situa- 
tion. 

**Why should I be shocked ?"’ 

**Because you seemed to be so sure at 
one time that he preferred you." 

**And I believe it still.”’ 

“It is very strange, if so, that he 
should have engaged himself to me/”’ 

“To you?” 

She could not have added another 
word to save her life, but she sat staring 
at her sister like one distraught. 

**Ah, T always fancied it would end so 
myself. If it had not been for you, he 
would have declared himself before, I 
have no doubt.” 

**] tell you what,’’ said Lina, de- 
cidedly. “If Mr. Carthen has really 
engaged himself to you, he is a false- 
hearted, bad man, we utterly unworth 
of a woman's love. I never told you all, 
Clementina, but you must know that he 
sought me in every way, and tried by 
acts of daily devotion to win my love, 
His first glance, on entering a room, was 
for me, and his last on quitting it was 
from me still. The place at my side he 


| claimed by right; and if he took my 


hand, it seemed as if he could hardly 


| bear to part from it again. The choicest 


flowers in his green-house he brought 
me to put in my bouquet, or to adorn 
my room; and the book he had read 
with pleasure, I must also read. You 
may say what you like, he may have 





back, breathless. grown cold since, but he loved me then.’’ 
* Quick, Anne!’ said Lady Clementina, | ‘‘ He looked upon you as a child, Lina, 
“IT have only ten minutes to dipss in, | and he fancied there could be no danger 
and you must do the best you can in | of your misunderstanding his inten- 
that time. Arrange my hair as simply | tions,’’ " 
as you like, only be quick.” “There was no fear of that: they 
Anne set to work with a very discon- | were too evident. Ask Wilfred; he saw 
tented face, looking exceedingly as if|a good deal, and he is a man him- 
she would like to grumble, if she dared. | self, and should know what was meant.”’ 
But the effect of the labor was more| “There has been a mistake, Lina, for 
satisfactory than it might have been if | Mr. Carthen asked me this evening to be 
she had taken all the pains in the world. | his wife, and solemnly declared that he 
Lady Clementina’s features were al-| had loved me all along. He gave me 
most perfect; and her black hair only | this locket, which had once belonged to 
necded something in front, and twisting | his mother, in token of his sincerity; 
into a coil behind, to suit her better ana, moreover, he introduced me to Dr. 





| it fall more grace 


, than an elaborate coiffure. 


‘*What jewels, my lady?’ said Anne, | 


}as she drew out the soft folds of her | 


lemon-colored —— skirt, so as to make | 
ull | 


Lady Clementina Rad been rye f 
her precious locket on a piece of black | 
velvet; and this she bade Annie tie | 
round her neck, in a loose bow. 

‘Shall 1 get you some bracelets, my | 
lady ?”’ 

‘No; I require no ornaments to 
night.’"’ 

Taiy Clementina swept out, and was | 
in her usual place in the drawing-room, | 
when the butler announced ‘The Mar- | 
quis of Dawford.” | 

Poor little Lina, sitting silent in her 


| corner, rose mechanically, as the others 


rose; but she was white all round her | 
sweet lips, and her hand trembled like 
an aspen-leaf in the marquis’ clasp. | 
Lady Clementina played with her locket, 
and smiled often to herself. 
In another minute dinner was an- | 
nounced; and, as the marquis had the 
seat of honor on Lady Dacre’s right 
hand, Lina managed to get round to the | 
opposite side of the table, out of his way. 
itis eyes were on her always, as, indeed, | 
they were all the evening, but, at a hint | 
from Lady Clementina, he refrained | 
from addressing her; and poor Lina, who 
seemed to have a childish feeling of 
terror, as if the marquis were some 


}eruel ogre who meant to devour her, | 


kept close at Wilfred’s side, and would | 
not allow him to move a single step 
without her. | 
At ten, the marquis’ carriage came to 
the door, and he bowed himself out. 
Lina then retired, after kissing her mo- 
ther and father, according to her custom. 
When she got to her own chamber, she | 
dismissed her maid, and drawing an arm- 
chair up to the fire, sat down to think. 
She had fancied, all the evening, that 
there was something odd in her sister's | 
manner—a kind of veiled triumph and | 
) joy. Lina believed that Lady 
‘ementina loved Mr. Carthen, and was | 
willing to resign her own claim, if it 
to the other's happiness; 


her by his cruel desertion, wounded her 
pride as much as it touched her heart. 
It was almost a relief to think now of 
going abroad. She could not even 
look out of her window without seeing | 
his house, and being reminded of him. 
But when the Hall was shut up, and they | 
themselves had gone to town, it might 
not be altogether so hard to bear. 
In the midst of these reflections, the | 
door opened suddenly, and Lady Clemen- 
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Rebinson as his future wife.’’ 

‘Very well,’’ answered Lina, coldly. 
*T shall not dispute with you the pos- 
session of your prize. A man who can 
act in the way he has acted, is not worth 
regretting. I utterly scorn his very 
name.,”’ 

She spoke hotly, and her eyes blazed. 
But, suddenly, the 
and ¢ —— | the fire; and she prayed 
silently for peace, for courage to bear 
this terrible blow. 

It was easy to picture Mr. Carthen as 
belonging to another, but oh, how ter- 
rible to- realize! 

‘What must I do?’’ she said, pre 
sently. ‘He will be coming and going 
continually, and I cannot stay here. Oh, 
Clementina! you can afford to be merci- 
ful, being so happy! ‘Tell me where I 


| can find a shelter, that I may hide my- 


self from him ?”’ 

“You cannot want a better shelter 
than the one already offered you,’’ re- 
plied her sister, coldly. 

‘Which ? Where?” asked 
looking from side to side, 
hunted animal. 

‘*The Marquis of Dawford only needs 
alittle encouragement to offer you his 
name; and, surely, you could not ask or 
expect a fairer refuge than that.”’ 

**I could not ask a more terrible, you 
mean. The Marquis of Dawford is near 
seventy.”’ 

" What of that ?’’ 

‘I do not wish to marry; nay, it would 
be wicked for me to think of it. I could 
not promise truthfully, to love any man; 
and much more the Marquis of Daw- 
ford,’ she added, shuddering; ‘‘for he is 
the only person in the world] thoroughly 
dislike.”’ 

“I should have fancied, on the con- 


»or Lina, 
ike some 


| trary, it was impossible to help liki 


him. His manners are most affable 
charming.” 

‘But he has such cruel, cold eyes! 
His look freezes all the warm blood in 
one's veins.’’ 

‘Then it must have had quite a differ- 
it effect upon you from what it was ip- 
tended to have,”’ answered Lady Clem- 
entina, with an amused laugh. ‘He bas 
complained that you were so icy, Lina, 
and hoped that his fiery glances might 
melt you.”’ 

“If he will discover that be has 

: ~ somewhat.”’ siete 

” ve a in 

a ay Se 
y. .Mr. Carthen should 




















teays rained down, . 
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praise Mr. Carthen as a model 


you 
him, I must own that bedid not of row and shame, was 


very 
you to-night as I consider he t. Of, terial in the other's hands. She 
course, you laid yourself 


strictures, by courting him in the way d and returned to the attack. 
did; still, for my sake, he ought to, “His being gray," she said, ‘‘can 
ve been a little more merciful." , be of no nce.” 
“ What did he ?” | “It's quite white,” interrupted Lina. that even if they 
“He said that should hate you,, ‘ Well, then, white. Nothing looks 


that you were so young that he , more venerable. 
! 


could only pity you."’ This last 
“Will you swear that he said this?”’ | Lady Clemen 
“Yes, those were nearly his own hen oe ht her up sharply. 
should it 


¥ 
words; but his waseven more, ‘“ Wh 
distinct than I have cared to make it." bh 
“IT don't know what should have pre, eighteen ?"’ 
voked such an assertion on his part.’ “I did not say that it was necessary, 


for my 
to be venerable, when lam only 


“ That I do not remember; but we were , but it is certainly desirable, for you are 


speaking, I fancy, of discretion. as a ne- , ignorant of the world apd its ways, and let the 
some one near you who is better in- | 


cessary virtue in ladies."’ 

“And he told you that 
creet ?’’ 

Yes; but he declared that be par- 
doned in you what he should not pardon 
in others, on account of our youth, 
which, | am sure, was “exceedingly | 
kind.” 

“Indeed, I hardly know how to thank | tastes and ‘pursuits? 
him enough,” said Lina, with a bitter could there ever be between a young gi 
smile. “He has certainly given me a | just commencing life, and a man of his 
good lesson—for I shall never trust mor- | age?” 
tal man again. I would have staked my; Clementina touched the fender with 
life on his honor; and after all, you see, , the toe of her satin boot impatiently, 
he was like the rest—inconsistent, Doast- and brought all the fire-irons rattling to 
ful, cruel. I wish you joy, Clementina; | the ground, Lina, whose nerves were 
but if any man had deserted you to marry | in an irritable state, from over excite- 
me, I should have such a poor opinion of , ment, uttered a faint shriek. 
his honor, or his faith, that I should cer-| ‘* Don't be so absurd!’’ said Clemen- 
tainly decline to accept the sacrifice."’ — tina, angrily. 

“He has loved me from the very! ‘‘I thought it was some one coming,” 
first.’’ , sighed Lina. 

“Then he had an odd way of showing | ‘And supposi 


I was indis- formed than yourself.” 


seventy ?”’ 
“ You seem to dwell a good deal upon 

the age of the marquis.” 
“Of course; so would you. 


some one had come, 


his affection. I thought, at one time, it wouldn't have nm an ogre, I dare | 
that he actually disliked you, and re- | say.” 
gretted it exceedingly.’’ | “IT would rather see an ogre than the 


Lina was not trying to retaliate; she | Marquis of Dawford.”’ 
was only speaking the simple truth, can-| If Lina had been less generous, how 
didly, according to her wont. It had | easily she might have retaliated! As it 
been a great trouble to her at one time, | was, the idea never struck her to remind 


to see how much Mr. Carthen shrank | Clementina how she had once pined and | I had ever seen; you aren't qottiqgacow 
he was | 


from Clementina, and she could not , sickened for the self-same cause. 
bring herself to credit that he had made| ‘Mr. Carthen said, to-night, 
a pretence of dislike which was not called | sure you would not marry the marquis,” 
for, and was certainly concealed from all | said Clementina, slowly. ‘So it seems 
as much as lay in his power. Anyhow, | as if he knew the extent of his own in- 
whatever ort had eabbugated him, he be- | fluence. In any case, he advises that 
lo to Clementina now. you should be sent away before our wed- 

Had Lina been older, and less frank, | ding, as he fears you would make a scene 
she would have hidden her regret from | at ceremony, and render us all ridi- 
her victorious rival, and died rather than , culous."’ 
ans any sign of the ny she endured. **He need not be afraid,’’ said Lina, 

ut she was only a child still; a loving, | almost choking with passion and sh 
truthful, candid creature, who had pever | ‘‘I will take care not to spoil the pro- 
known sorrow before, and could not smile | ceedings by any inconvenient display of 
when she felt inclined to weep. feeling.’’ 

We know the cruel part her sister was | ‘*We shall both be so drea@fully ner- 
playing—we know, too, how she had | vous. You have never been taught to 
won, by fraud and artifice, the position control yourself, Lina; you know that.”’ 
she boasted of to Lina; but Lina had no ‘1 can learn, anyhow.” 
such knowledge, and her pride, and her! ‘I quite agree with Mr. Carthen that 
love were both wounded by the fact of | if you could be comfortably settled be- 
Lady Clementina’s engagement to Mr. | fore, it would be a great thing for you.”’ 
Carthen. | “T am exceedingly obliged to you both 

“If I could only get away,” she | for your kind suggestion.’ And then 
thought. ‘ They will Both laugh when she added, in a voice tremulous with 
they see me looking pale; and how must | such rage as Lina had never felt before 
I bring back the color to my cheeks? 1 | in all her life, ‘I may, perhaps, take his 
feel so sad—I cannot help looking sad— , advice, and settle comfortably, as he 
and it is so terrible, at eighteen, to have | terms it; but if I do, mind this, Clemen- 
no hope, no pleasure in one’s life. If 1 | tina—you are my sister, and I will al- 
were to tell papa all! But then he would | ways welcome you to my house; but when 
hate Mr. Carthen, He wonders already, | you come, come alone, And now [ am 
I know, by the wistful way in which | | tired and sleepy, and it 1s close upon 
often tind him looking at me. Mamma | twelve o'clock, Good night."’ 
sees nothing; and she is so proud of 
Clementina,, she would be sure to think 
her in the right. What must I do? 
Where mug 0? How can I escape 
from my very self ?’’ 

** You had better marry the marquis,’’ 
said Lady Clementina, as if she were an- 
swering Lina’s passionate thought. 

‘Never!’ was the. reply, spoken the 
more vehemently that Lina hardly 
trusted her own resolution. 

“IT do not know what else you can 
do,” 

**T can remain as I am."’ 

**Yes,’’ said Lady Clementina, in soft, 
sly tones; ‘in order to make my whole 
married life miserable."’ 

** How ?” 

‘Mr. Carthen coukd not help seeing 
that you were keeping single for his 
sake; and though he loves me best now, 
seeing you so constant, he might come, | 
at last to believe that he had made a | 
mistake.’’ 

Lady Clementina could even appeal to | 
Lina’s feelings, after having wronged her | 
s© bitterly! But a woman who has no 
heart herself is always able to calculate 
her effect coolly on the hearts of others. 

Poor Lina, driven, as it were, into a | 
corner, aud seeing no way out of her him, father.’ 
difficulties, bent over the tire and let the | ‘* You was once.’ 
tears fall on her clasped hands, | Before I knew him. I thought he 

‘You are to have the man you Jove; | had had an accident, the same as Master 
and J, who never cared for money or Herbert had, there’s no doubt, and I 
rank, so that I might only be happy, am | never knew any worse until of late.”’ 
to marry an old man, who has not even **What opened your eyes ?”’ 
goodness to recommend him! It seems ‘* His manner of life, father; bis cruel, | 
to me, Clementina, that you are to have | sly, wicked ways, Then I seemed to see 
everything, and I am to be utterly de | that night in # different light, and re- | 
spoiled!’ membered now he had turned right 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 
TOE SPrRit’s SECOND VISIT. 


When old Mark heard his son's account 
of his strange adventure in Lansdown 
| Wood, he was greatly puzzled and some- 
what frightened. 

‘It seems odd what Tommy Wilson 
could have been doing there. But there 





Flax’s fate, and probably it was he who 
took the body up, in order that the mur- 
> derer might be found out.’’ 

**T wonder he had sense enough.”’ 


| cunning.”’ 

“It seems as if they was. 
half like the look of things, father, I can 
tell you that.’ 

‘Nor I, but we must take our chance. 
I don't see what there is to bring us in.”’ 

‘There's no telling; Joe would do &ny- 
thing to save himself.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, that’s true! He's a sneak and 
a coward both, and when you get the 
two together you may look out for | 
everything that's bad, And the worst of | 
it is, you have offended him,"’ 

“I'd scorn to be friends with such as 





poiled! 
‘* You will be a marchioness, child!’ 
** And the most miserable woman that 
ever breathed!’ 


‘*Not unless you choose. I am sure | forever.” 
the marquis seems very kind.” “You may depend that 
‘*Is he kind to the poor ?”’ thought.”’ 


**T suppose so.”’ ** There's no doubt about it.”’ 

‘Or to his servants ?”’ 

**You must ask them that question.” 

“Then why should he be kind to 
me ?"’ 

‘That is quite a different thing ——”’ 

‘Not at all,”’ interrupted Lina, ve- 
hemently. ‘It is by these things that 
you find out a man’s real disposition. A 
merciful man is even merciful w his 
beast.”’ 

**I don’t suppose the marquis is differ- 
ent from other men, Lina; there are great 
allowances to be made for him. His tirst 
wife died early, and he has never had 
children to care for him, or a living crea- 
ture to feel for his loneliness. With a 
young wife, he would, no doubt, be a 
different man altogether; and I am sure 
he seems entirely devoted to you and 
your interests.’ 

“IT don’t want his devotion,’’ said 
Lina, petulantly.  ‘ He is old enough to 
be my grandfather!” 

** What does that signify ?”’ 


moody silence, as if neither dared tell the 
extent of bis fears, 
over, Nat started, as usual, in search of 
work, As usual, he returned at dusk, 
disappointed; even more, bitterly pained 
and annoyed. As he passed through the 
village, the only eyes that met his will- 
ingly, the only lips that gave him preet- | 
iny, were those of the widow, Mary 
Flax. 

She came out on her door-step. looking 
thin and white, but anxious evidently to 
make her welcome as conspicuous as pos- 
sible to all her neighbors. 

** How do you do, Nat? and what is old 
Mark about? I haven't seen him down , 
our way for nearly a fortnight now.” j 

Nat felt almost ashamed to face this 
woman whom his silence wronged, so he 
said, with rather a penitent air, *‘ Father's 
lost his work at Mr. Lowe's. Hasn't any 
one told you." 

** No; come in."’ 


“ You would think it signified, Clem- Nat stepped just inside the door, reluc- 
entina, if he was going to be your hus | tantly, and she closed it sharp upon him. | 
band.” | ] want a word with you. Do you 

**I don’t believe I should. I consider it , know what folks are saying ?”’ | 
a great advantage for such a young per- “No.” . | 
son as you to have a busband older and! ‘* They are saying that you killed my | 
wiser hea yourself.”’ Jim.”’ 


“Who says s0?’’ inquired Nat, with 
sudden flerceness ; 
that lie ?”’ 

“That ia what I want to know. I've | 
got my suspicions, ovly I keep quiet, | 
you see, because it's best. 

¢ and watch, | shall have him yet. 

**Who shall you have ?”’ 


* What could I and the marquis have 
in common? Supposing I loved him 
dearly—and | hate him'—I could but 
grieve at such short happiness as I could 
only look for with a man of seventy.”’ 

**1 don't believe he is seventy."’ 

“Then he is rery near it, Clementina, 
for his hair is as white as snow." 

Clementina was in earnest. It was 


Mecessary that Lina should marry the And mind you, Nat, my words to you | 





of all , marquis, under any circumstances; and | 
virtues; and, certainly, dearly as I love the poor child, desperate with her sor- | 

in the beid | 
to his out still; but Lady Clementina wad not | fectly, and haven't any 


ve was a mistake, and and that he should take your 
was conscious of that the scaffold, even if I couldn't get him don't feel as if I 


“And so | am to marry a man of | 


How could | 
/he sympathize with me in any of my know anything, I beseech you to speak 
What real union | at once. To-morrow it may be too late. 


walls. 


wanted you to know wy he oy you per- issue was too doubtful, and his 
t 
bsing the man, I'll work to the real | while. 
| mm convicted, and I've a feeling 
, that it will come right in end. So himself. 
was to 


2 


e you 

ey eh Ah phe ho Bg Mark, drawing a deep, long breath. 
ng it home to Aim (I won't say who), , 

slese into the woods. And yet, somehow, | 

until the eleventh bour."’ here any more.” 

Nat shuddered. “Why nog?’ 


“They would®'t convict me,’ be said, **T can't tell; it's only a feeling I have. 
with a contidence he did not feel. Look out, Nat.” 


The lawyers can do anything,” said ‘ What is it?’ 
| the widow, gently. ‘I wish the would 
whole business alone. could took it from him. 
it myself easy if they wouldn't “I'm the best shot, he said; 
meddle; it only wants time." | fire.”’ 
“If they take me up, I shall tell the *T woukdn't waste shot on a partridge, 
truth, —— | the whole truth,’’ said Nat. father; it isn't big enough for two.” 
“T wouldn’} take a friend's sin on my) ‘ Nay,” said ofd Mark; “that's as fine 
shoulders, much more an enemy's." 'a pheasant as ever you saw. 
Nat,” she said, solemnly, “if you, Nat, don't stir.” 
It was just li 


*Look bere, Mary!"’ he said, in an disturbed at roost by the sound of voices 


earnest tone, “I know that you'll be- and ste 
lieve better than that I raised my arm Old Mark fignd, and the bird fell dead 


against your husband, even to strike at his feet, the warm lifeblood sprinkling | with which the bottle was filled up to 


, him, 
| was never harsh over it, as sume are. 


He was doing his duty, and he his cheek. 


“No more firing now,"’ he sak 
are sure of something for dinner to- 
morrow,”’ 


knew it; and though I meant to getaway, 

| of course I never meant to harm him. 

| But, you see, I was there, and saw what 

| took place, and I might come in for it as) 
well as others, And, besides, there's when a sudden, stealthy hand was at 

, something goes againastthe grain inturn- throat, 

ing informer.”’ **Nat,"’ gasped the old poacher, ‘‘why, 
** Not to save yourself, Nat."’ what the deuce——" 
“I'll speak if they force me to, but ** Leave go, father; you'll choke me," 
not before.” muttered Nat, confused and breathless, 
“If that should be too late to do you ** Silence!’ 
any oy ?”’ she urged, of Lawrence, the keeper. “We have 
‘Ah! it won't. Come, Mary, I've al- you fast now;"’ and before Nat could 
ways said you were the bravest woman utter another word, he found himself 
helpless. 

| “What is this for?’ he asked, pro- 

; ently, and gried to speak in a bold 

voice, 

** For murder!” 

“For murder!" echoed Ad Mark. 
‘What, my lad?’’ 

“As, ark Greysome,"’ answered 
| Lawrence, ‘if you'd brought up your 
| son different you would never have seen 
Sut as you sow so shall you 


ard now by chance, are you?"’ 

“Trouble has not done that yet. J can 
keep up until itis allover. I don't know 
| what will become of me afterwards, and | 

I shouldn't care either, if it wasn't for 
my little ones.”’ 

‘They shan't want, all the while I'm | 
living.’’ 

She looked at him earnestly. 

“Nay,” she said; “ you'll have enough | this sight. 
to do to keep your own children, some of | reap."’ 
these days.’ **For murder!"’ repeated the old man, 

**T doubt not, Mary.’ incredulously, yielding to a kind of dull 

“Why? | despair. ‘I don't deny that I've learnt 

**T shall wait until your little Mary is | him to take a bird here and there, where 
ready to marry,"’ he said, with anattempt , he could get it; but as for killing a fellow 
at playfulness; ‘and then she will laugh | creature, why the boy has such a tender 
at me for an old fellow, and send me | heart, that bé wouldn't heart a fly, 
about my business, and that's how my | knowingly.” 
wooing will end."’ * That he'll have to prove,” answered 

** Now's the time for@ou to go to woo- | Lawrence, who, naturally, would feel no 
ing.”’ iy see | for old Mark and his son after 
**Not with that hanging over me, and | the trouble they had given him. ‘He'll 
the old man wanting me at home; Mary. | be let loose, there's no doubt, if he can 
My hands will be full until it will be too | prove he has a right to be."’ 
late to think of such things, it strikes| ‘1 shall tell the whole truth, now I'm 
me.”’ ° | forced to it; and the real murderer will 
Nat said no more, and there was no- | have to suffer, not me. I'm not afraid 
thing he ought to have counted upon in , to meet the whole world face to fave if it 
what she had said, und yet she had a | comes to that,” 
more comfortable feeling about her chil- Then he turnéd upon his gaolers— 
dren's future, somehow, than she ever , dark figures, with dusky faces, whom he 
had before. There are men whose light- | could aut seo sufficiently to be able to de- 
est word is more valuable than another's | termine their identity. 
oath. “Ll know what [ am taken for; but 

Mary went back to her work, and Nat | they can't say | father had anything 
returned home, From old Mark's cot- , to do with it, any how. Take me where 
tage you could see the Point, and Nat, | you will, but let him go.” 
standing on his door-step, lingering a “No, no,” said Lawrence, decidedly; 
little, saw a strange procession coming | ‘we caught him in the act, and it's time 





is one thing quite clear—he knows of | He dashec 


| claimed, 


“Those daft creatures are often very | past.” 


| ‘Why, Nat, you're mad!’’ answered | sternly, “Pll wager, if we was to go to 
I don’t | the old man, sternly. ‘Do you want | your cottage, we should find the larder 
them to think we did it?”’ | full,’’ 


| down and covered his eyes. 


‘round to fire, and how his aim was | rising to his feet and stretching himself ; 
straight at the other's heart. A wounded | “sitting idle at home dvesn’t suit me. 
man may tell tales—a dead man is quiet | I'll go out with you to-night, if I live 

| ong enough. 
was his | citement will do me a world of good. 
| There's nothing so bad for a man as sit- 
| ting moping at home. 
After this the two men relapsed into | starving again, if we don’t take care.”’ 


When breakfast was | for us again to-night "’ 


pend. Such miracles as that only happen 
| once in a way.”’ | 


about this evening, without looking after 


| much use in going; we've vo traps and 
| no charge.”’ 


two charges, that's what it is.’’ 


nothing to do all day, and that amused 
me."’ 


to pick up the crumbs ieft from an old 
meal."’ 


| opened the door and looked out. 


| dusk now, and the trees on the Point 
“who dared father | threw out a mass of shadow, dense and 
| black 


If 1 hold my | you are ready. 


| behind when there was any sport going 
“Ah!” she said, ‘*that is my secret. on ?’’ 


slowly gut from under the trees, There , he was stopped at that game. A taste 
were tree men and a few boys, and of prison i will do him all the good 
something carried in their midst, fearful 
to think upon, still more fearful to see, | 
{ open the door, and sprang 
through breathless, 
** Pull down the blind, father,”’ he ex- 
‘*pull down the blind, They 
have found the body, and are going 


in the world.”’ 
“Why, even prison fare would be a 
luxury to men who have gone days 


bread, If he was out to-night, it was 
because we didn't know where to look 
for a mouthful of food on the morrow."’ 

** That's a pretty tale!’ said Lawrence, 


| ‘*The other night, when we were 
| dozing in our chairs, stupid with hunger, 
, we woke to flud our table laid with plenty; 
and on the rest of our meal last night we 
have fed to-day." 


“They think so now, father!"’ 

** How do you know? 

“Mary Flax told me they did,"’ 

** She doesn’t accuse you ?"’ 

“I fancy she knows the truth, only 
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But it was a hard effort to restrain 
ever come out | 
| 


Nat had the gun now, and old Mark | so dimly, more in 


Whist, ' But when the candle was placed on the 


ht enough to see the | 
bird rising on the wing, ae if suddenly | 


Ile felt for it on the ground, and then | 
| He'd a right to be against me, and I took it up and thrust it into his —— | “I don't care how often I starve, if this 
; “we lathe way you do it! 


The words had scarcely passed his lips, | 
is | and protested. 


exclaimed the stern voice | 


| fearful troubles will follow, 


this a | are not to go an inch beyond | a hare out of his seat as they walked, lad was, but I won't bave it said he told 
these four ou understand? and it went scudding away in front of a lic to screen any 
Keeping quiet is my only chance, only | them; but old Mark would not fire—the go tothe cottage, you'll find he wasn’t 

der | only right when he said that there wasn't | 
of your and shot too scanty to make it dort 


t and so, if you'l 


a scrap of food anywhere to keep us 


from starving.’’ 
“ Very well, then; come 
rence said. “If you have told 


."" Law. 
truth 


“This is something like,’ said old it may stand in your favor, for I don't 


expect they'll bring any charge against 


“It makes me young again when I get you except poaching. 


“Who acouses my lad ?’' asked the old 
a Nae 

* You'll see,"’ eald Lawrence. “Come 
along."’ 

They Lanedewn Point in silence. 
A kind of awe crept over the men, « 
shuddering horror, as they caught, ever 
nation than in 
| fact, the dark outline of © gaple ve. 

k's 


“let me It wasa relief to all when 


cottage waa reached, 

Nat offered toahow them where a light 
was to be found—thoayh, with his mana 
cled handa, he could not strikqa match. 


table, a bitter cry of dismay broke from 
the lips of the two poachers. 

A plentiful, even luxurious supper was 
spread out on the board daintily; knives, 
| forks and plates laid for two, and mugs 
ready to hold the sparkling amber ale, 


the neck, 
** I tell you what," sneered Lawrence, 


You must have 
forgotten that your supper was set, Mark, 
I should fancy!’ 

In vain the two poachers explained 
It was, of course, so im- 

probable that anyone should take the 

| trouble to bring them food, and set it 
| ready for their enjayment, that it was 
| hardly expected the keepers, and other 
men with them, should believe their 
acoount of the tale. 

Nat did not care for himself, The 
charge of murder was ane that could not 
be affected by the minor accusation, only 
as proving ifs character to be generally 
bad in the eyes of the jury; test ep would 
fain have ieht his father behind, 

They searched them both; and Law- 
rence, by right of his master, took pos- 
ae of the pheasant, and called upon 
all the others to note that he had taken 
it off old Mark's person in their pre 
sence, 

Lawrence was not inclined to be 
lenient. Human nature enjoys the petty 
ven that circumstances render 
easy. Many a night's rest had Lawrence 
lost through old Mark aud his son; and 
fur each one of these he paid his prison- 
ers back in a jeor as to their famishing 
condition, or a more dircet menace res- 
pecting Nat's future fate; which made 
old Mark, remembering Iris dream, fool 
as if the chill of death had well-nigh 
reached his own heart. 

(TO BM CONTINUED. } 
_ _| = 


A SUPERSTITIOUS STRUGGLE. 


There is an old superstition to the 
effect that if alight goes out unexpectedly, 
or you extinguish it accidentally, you 
must speak no word until you have re- 
Ityhted it. If there are no matches in 
the house, emulate Hippocrates until 
some are found and utilized, or fire and 
Afi incident 
of this kind occurred not long ago, A 
well-known ancient maiden lady, well up 
in all super-religious commandments and 
articles of faith, suddenly put out her 
odorous kerosene illuminator, Not a 
match was seen, not a spark of fire, as 
from parlor to kitchen she wended, 
What should she do? A mile to the 
nearest store and a quarter of a mile to 
her nearest neighbor's, She had just 
lighted her lamp to see about finding her 
sun-bonnet, that she might carry the 





together without so much as a crust of | 





she's keeping quiet in order to put him 

off his guard.”’ ® 
At this minute there was a dark 

shadow acgoss the window. Nat sat 


“T expect na laid it already before 
you went to sleep.’ 
“*T tell you we were starving. 


had neither 
house, 
had thrown out to the dogs, and this he 
,ate thankfully; for no victuals of any 
Mark said, ‘ They are gone now, lad.’’ | sort had passed his lips for three whole 
**Who was with 'em—did you see? | da 
“* Lawrence was une; I didn't see any 
more. 
“And Joe?’ 
‘He might have been there, but if so, 
he stooped passing the window.’ 
“He's as sly as wu fox,"’ 
“T tell you what,’’ said old Mark, 


tmhoney 
“Tell me when they have passed, 
father.’’ 
A few seconds’ silence, and then old 


*"” 
rn wrence laughed incredulously. 


murderer from being aliar,’’ he said. 


nay.” « 
**T am neither a murderer nor a liar,” 
said Nat; “and T never took @ single | 
ov’ that didn't belong to me, in all my | 
life.”’ 


The fresh air and the ex- now.” } 


**No, I shan’t; but the birds that fly in | 
And we shall be | sea, belong to me as much as they do to 

Lord Dacre, ov Mr, Carthen, or any one 

else, Gol never meant such things for | 
the rich alune; on the contrary, I believe | 
they was sent as @ provision for the | 
poor. 

** Perhaps you'll keep up the preserves, 
then, — me?’’ sail pew a, 
jeeringly. 
have all the profit, and none of the pain.”’ 

This view of the case seemed to strike 
Nat clearly for the tirst time; and, being 
naturally candid, he said, almost invol- 
untarily: 

“T never thought about that. Of 
course it looks different, when you put it 
in that light. Anyhow, Master Law 
rence, whatever me and my father have 
been before, Ll swear to you We was only 
poaching to-night to save ourselves from 
starving. We didn’t know where to 
look for a meal to-morrow, or the next 
day, or any day after; for though I've 
been all over the country after work, no 
one would jook at me. I'm sure, of Mr. 
Carthen knew the truth, he d let him go. 
Vil go off to prison myself without a 
murmur; but father’s an vld man, and if 
you coop him up between four stone 
walls he'll just pine to death.”’ 

** Peace, lad!” said old Mark. ‘Where | 
you can go, Ican go. Only, [ suppose, 
they won't be so goud as to put us 
toyether — we who have never been 
| parted a single night since the day you 
was boru——’’ 

His voice broke down a little here; but 
he rallied at once, and added, boldly, “I 
don't want to be let off, for it strikes me-, 
I should soon be creeping to the prison | 
door, and asking to be let in, just for the 
sake of being in the same place as my 


‘Perhaps we shall tind gupper ready 


“No such luck, Nat, you may de- 


* We'll get off as soon as it is a little 
darker; shall we?’ 

“Ah! [im ready at any moment."’ 

**T expect they'll have enough to think 
Nat remarked, 


us,” “Only [don't see 


Old Mark pointed to something on the 
able, and chuckled. 

What is it?’’ 

“Why, enough powder and shot for 


**Where did it come from ?”’ 


*“T scraped it out of the dragers. I'd 


**] never thought I'd wasted so much.’’ 
“You see, lad, when people have 
vlenty, they don't take no account of it. 
Then you come to want, and set to work 


‘That's true,’ answered Nat; and 
It was 


Nat drew in his head, shivering. 
‘It’s time for us to start, father, if 


“Ind you ever know me a minute 


Mark shouldered his gun: they stirred 


| **matches’’ 
We | and, at last, in letters which, had they 
had been turned out of our work, and | been the 
nor bread in the | have been stentorian, ‘IT want matches!"’ 
I picked up a crust some woman | They brought them to her, and she 


| alarmed. 
| any unformed purpose of cremation? 


“1 don't know what's to prevent a | g44p, an invisible convulsion, 


damp and refused to ignite. A groan, a 
"he see 
ond lighted and went out before the 


“Tt wouldn't be his conscience, I should | wick was reached. 
The fourth was a fraud and | in life as ours ave now, 
But the fifth | away asa vapor, whfle nature wore the 
aarno 
Creator commanded ler to be. 
likewise, shall it be when we are pone, 
The heavens will be as bright over our 
| graves as they are now around our path; 
| the world will have the same funeral 
| winding on ite way, and the attraction for 
offspring that she once had for ourselves, 
and that she has now for our children, 
A little while, and all this will have hap- 
pened. 
| stilled, and we shall be at rest 
| prayers will be said, and the grave-clods 
will be thrown in, and our friends will 
all return, and we shall be left beRind to 
darkness and to the worms 
be for some short time we shall be spoken 
of, but the things of life will creep in, 
and our names will svon be forgetten, 
Days will 
laughter will be heard in the very cham- 
ber in which we died; and the eyes will 
Kiistenm again with joy; 
children will cease to 
Will not remember to lisp our name, 


| had no igniting principles. 


* You'll deny having been a poacher, | phobia, perhaps, 


the air, and the fishes that swim in the | bors who had followed her home, “They 


may 
+ don’t see why you should | taken for what they ay: not. 


news that she had just learned from a 
neighbor of a little unpleasantness be. 
tween twe other veighbors, when a ust 
of wind blew it out. She dared not 
speak ; for who knew what might be the 
fearful result? Grasping a pencil, she 
rushed to the neighbor's, and on a hae 
pigce of brown paper wrote in Brobdig 
nagian characters the word ** matches." 
Her face worked convulsively ; her 
tongue protruded ; she clasped one hand 
over her mouth, They implored her to 
speak, and the convulsions of her fea 
tures were frightful to witness, She 
waved her hand hysterically, She wrote 
in characters of all sizes: 


sounds they represented, would 


rushed back. The good friends were 


Was she insane? Ilad she 


They followed her, The first match was 





| Txat ror GOLD AND St.ven.—A good 
test na of lunar Oxed with 
a poin piece of wood 





at the top. 


burned steadily ; and the struggle which | 
had evidently Ab going on in dashnens, | 
the fearful spasm which might be hydro 

mased off as the wick 
flamed up, and ie hoursely gasped out 
to her petrified and sympathetic neigh 


say Deacon Jones and Mra. Jones are 
= to get a diverce."’ Could any deity 
demand greater sacrifice of a deoaies 
than this good luly's offering at the 
shrine of the occult? 

—_ - -_ 


Univensat Dissatiseaction llow 
often do we see persons who wish to be 
‘The boy 


apes the man; the nan affects the ways 
of boyhood, The sailor envies the lead 
mnan's lot; the landsman, for pleasure, 
goes to sea, he business man whe 
must travel from town to town, and 
from country to country, dreams of the 
day when he wall be able * nettle 
down; the man of sedentary habits 
Krieves over the thought that he has to 
veyetate like a cabbaye in one spot, and 
sighs forthe time when he may travel 
The town bred youth hails, with joy, the 
mormmug in which he is enabled to yet 
out where be can breath pure air and 
ramble among green tlelds > the country 
lad is all wonder ‘nd admiration when 
he tlost sees the rows of yas lanipes Laper 
away in perspective like beads of pajd 
aud he is excited by the blaze of yas 
which pours from the windows on the 
road, Your tine musician would like to 
be a great painter, your wit a diynitied 
philosopher, your philosopher a wit, able 
to set the table in aroar, Even an oys | 
ter, if we could enter into the fee lings of 
an oyster, would wish to put forth tins 
and have @ tine flexible tail, and sail 
abroad to see the world, while the tra- 
veled tish looks with an eye of envy on 
the oyster as one who lives without 
work—a fish of independent means who | 
has got a fixed position and a good 
strony house of its own, 


of a young 
wiven to the 
recommend ite perusal and remembrance 


by newly married couples, They are ¢ 
truly *wordsof wisdom,’’ and deserving 

to be framed in every household in the 
land: ** Never talk af, but t each other, 
Never both maintain anger at the same 
time. Never speak loud or boisterous! 


to each 
other in presence of others. 
fault or fret about what cannot be helped, 
Never repeat an order or request when 
understoud, 
the other's expense. 
else rather than each other, 


— it up with soft 
r. 


with the caustic. If or allver, the | 
mark will be faint; but if an inferior 
metal, it will be quite black. Jewelers 
who purchase gold often use this 
teat. 

To 


Giass 


have beautiful objects about 
a pity to be without one. 
plate ora pickle dish, 
sand, Muoisten the 
yh TF 2 
the wet 
~ er | the whole — Sa — 
ave, if you arrange the most 
beautiful ormament 
imagined. This is an excellent way 
arranging sbort-stemmed flowe 
those whose petals are too soft to 
without injury am 
place 


teacup, « child's mug, or a wine yg 
which insert a made bouquet, and then 
tilling the plate about it with sand, pro- 
coed as above. 
cone than the first method. 


comfort wet boots entall, to be sure; 
how well we all recall the 
we have now and then made ti draw on 
a pair of hard-baked ones whith were put 
by the fire over night to dry. 

adhesive within, they 

and ay tne | ashorn,. The fdihwing 
sim 

yarc 
mise of discom 
When the boots are taken off fill them 
quite full with dry vate, This 
a great fondness for damp and q@ill rapidly 
absorb the last vestige of i@ from the wet 
leather. 
swells and fills the boot with a 
fitting last, keeping ite form 
drying the leather without 

In the morning shake out the oats and 
han 
ready for the next night, draw on the 
boots and go happily about the day's 
work. 










Rypers Paint Strats rrom 
inpows,.-—It 


Fronat Praamtps.—It is so 


tioral 


in the pf Sk 


This will give a better 


Wer Boors.— What an amount of dis- 


E 


f 


fretful 
Damp aad 

are without stiff 
jevice will rob the cold, wet barn- 
ofa a winter of half its pro- 
ort for the next morning: 


in has 


Aa it takes up the moisture it 
tightly- 
worl and 

it. 





them in a bag near the fire to di, 








LL. »., 
of his Address at the Laying of 
Corner Stone of the New Public uild- 
ings, Philadelphia, July 4th, 1874, 


widely known that a new work from ber 
pen is sure to be acceptable to the novel- 
reading community. 

Also, “ Vetersons’ Counterfeit Detec- 
tor and National Dank Note List,"" a 
reliable 
notes in banks, offices and stores, 
issued on the first and tifteenth of each 
month. P 


Generation after generation have felt 
The third broke off | as we feel, and their fellows were as active 


fron ADV ier 


THe blindness of the understanding is 
as much to be pitied as the bitndm 
the eyes; and it is neither laughable 
nor cruminal for a man to lose his way io 
eather case. 


N 


How. Bengamin Hanns Burwsren, 
will acoept our thanks fora oopy 
the 





Fuom T. b. Petmnsos & Bros, Vhilae | 


delphia, ‘The Runaway Mateh,"’ by 
Mrs. Henry Wood. As authoress of 
Kast Lynne’ her reputation is so 


counterfeit 
It is 


safeguard against 


_——_ — 


FORGOTTEN. 


They passed 


aspect of beauty as when her 
And so, 


The heart will be 


Our 


throbbiog 


And it may 


continue to move on, and 


aud even our 
think of us, and 


>_— — Se 


At & recent marriage 
lady the following advice was 
bride by ber father. We 


other, Never reproach eac 


Never tind 














make @ remark at 
Neglect every body 


Neve 






aa of 





—_— = ; 
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NEXT WEEK! 


PLIGHTED IN PERIL! 


on, 


The Lone Star of Texas. 


By CHARLES MORRIS 





Thte fascinating Indian Komance is 


founded on a thritling eqrisade of the 
CURROXER WAR IN TEXAS, 


ard abournis with 


Peritons Situations, 
Reartiing Imcidenta. 
Mair-Lreadth Recapes, 


Daring }.2 plette. 
Peritte of the War-path, 


Deaperate Bacounters. | 


Amid its park ling characters of fetion 


are intreineed real and solid geen and 


women, with numberlets facts of un 
doubted Jietory 


nation can equal these startling realitios, 


No efforts of the imagi 
these lights and shadows of 


BARELY BORPER LITT AND EN DEAN 
Wanmranr. 


We eontidently predict that 
PLIGLTED IN PERIL 


willadd to Me 
putation Among our te aidlers, he be ing an 


Morris’ already bigh re 


old contributer to our eolumoa, and alao 
give freal proef of our determination to 
heep the time homered loet in the front 
ranks of Literary Papers, admitting ne 
superior: and few equals 

ABOUT POSTAGE, CLUB 
RATES, TERMS, ETC 


1875. 


Heretofore the postage on the Pont 
has been twenty oouts a year, payable in 
mivance, quarterly, by the subsenmber, at 
the office wherg the paper was received 
Under the new Postal Law, which goes 
the 


neat, the amount of postage mus 


inte operation on first of January 


j 


prard werdiy, by the ibliaher, at the poat 
off im fee y 

Many leading publications have been 
wereaae! in price, and the clubbing 


rates of most of them matenally changed 
for the coming year 

Aw the 
mall circulation 
firet-class literary weeklies, the new law 
will entail upon us a very heavy outlay, 
Without any return whatever, a6 we Aace 


Poser has probably a langer 


than any other of the 


determined not te increase our subecrip 
We 
make this announcement thas early in 
order to give our old friends in the 
oountry, the 
benefit thereat; and hope they will call 
the attention of their neighbors to the 
fact, and say to them that the Post, a 


from price, cren to clad euherrthere 


who desire ty form cluba, 


large eight page journal, printed on tine 
white paper, beautifully Ulustrated, com 
teaming roury nicnt ocolumus of the 
choicest reading matter, will be sent, 
POSeTAGE rarp wy 8, to any address, on 
the following terms 


TO MNOLK 6. Be KI ne ie 


One copy, four months, $1.00 
One copy, six months, 1.50 
One copy, one year, 3.00 


TO obi me 


Four copies, one year, post paid, to 
one address, $10; which is $2.50 per 
copy. Eight copies, one year, to the 
same post-office address, for $20.00, 
and an additional copy, free, to any 
that amount at one 


| 
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LEARNT BY HEART. 
’ “wr ane 


Une ‘a ’ ver sie 
ye ay tr oa eee 
we bles epee weath & erertet beet 

| Twe @eraes eader « eee & the @ oo! 


| Two bine eyes ma beqetic « bing 
| elden betr we —- 
; ee artful oft seometh -b) 
re to att . sey 
Remes cul te (he booed tree fonp 
wo young bearts in o Getter beep | 


Ciesped bands on the bert — 
| Was chat « bles or a whisper? Mark 


ho. ee rarnest breath 
j ofa love that bel last til) death | 
ue Geen etth « tearful eye 
Heil eb « emile, a4 bell wiih 6 eh! 
"Tie the old, ofd story, 1 euppore, 
| And the yep! at last the leteen knows 
| Dower “terns (hee, and tell! ever be 
Whee the world hae lorgetics bth pou sod me 
| _—— 


WHO WAS IT? 
AN OLD LADY & #TUnT 


And now, I have to tell you semethin 
that is just as strange as can be i 
' pever have been able to reconcile it 
After my sister Lucinda and my bre | 
ther Rufus married, there were only two 
grown children left in the family, John 
and | 
Jon wae father's oldest eon Ile wae 
twenty four years old, and always had 
been strong and well until that sammer 
when Kufus went on tie own farm 
1 Then John began to have a cough, and 
to seem weak and tired 
| But he worked on, taking thin thing 
and that for bis cough, until winter 
Then he seemed eo ill that the deetor 
advised him not to expose himself to the 
' bad weather: and so be gave up work, 
| and appeared oy ther exhausted. He 
saat in achair by the hearth, reading, oF 
| leaning back and doing nething but suf 
fering, for it gave him the sideache 
dreadfully to cough so. Mother tried 
all kinds of things on him, but nothing 
seemed to help him at all 


1 could see that father and mother 
were worrted; but nothing mach was 
' nad Mother never had lost but on 


| child, a baby, and she could not bear te 
think of lowing another She @ever al 
lowed but that John would be at work 
again in the epring 

About the muddle of January a great 
thaw set in, The san came out, warm | 
and bright, and the tee began to melt, 
awl the streams to run. Even the gras» 
grew green along the edges of the paths 
and onthe southern slopes, John seemed 
and mother and I 


tee Tlerfees'@ bcvrnae ~ 


paetty well that day 
wanted to go over 
we left my little sieter Malvina to keep 
aud started just) before toon 
You see, KRufas aud Luctuda bad their 
first baby, and mother had been trying 
for a week to get over and see it It 
was a little yirl, as fat as butter, and 
Lucinda said that she was going to eall | 
it Feomy, after ma 

It was three o'clock when we 
startedd home The sun was warm, and 
a beautiful balmy wind was blowing 
Phere were brooks gurgling the 
vied the trees were all dripping 
imomighit of the letise 


at the back among 


hheovtame 


alwout 


slong 
' vud aisle, 
Just as we 
we saw Malvina out 
the poultry 
| There was a littl garden in front 
some cherry trees in it, an apricet at the | 
vate, and borders for old-fashioned 
Rowers The front door was open, and, 
plainly as ever T saw anything ins my 
life, T saw my brother standing on the 
looking down at the black, wet 


eatin 


aleypes, 
garden 


“Why, mother,’ Leried, Folin cgeht 


not te be out eal” 
llow * asked mother, looking 
arerinel 
That Jobin bead erie 
Whi, mat me the = cdoopste I re. | 


turned f, ‘and with me ithes hat or Coat 


om . 

‘Johns i do anything so foolish 
as that,’’ said mether, starting and 
hurrying on 

When we got home we found that! 


John had just had a bad coughing tit 


ard mat by the tire, looking dpeadtu 
badd 
* You shoulda’t have gone out, John, 
sakl mother } 
haven't been out, mether,”’ said | 
he, with a look of surprise 
Hlaven't 
‘Ne 


"Why, 


“She d 


Emmy thought she saw you.’ 
nin t, he answered, ‘for ! 
haven't Leen eat of this room 
New, when Jolin was a little bow, he 
al trated «a bad habitiof telling 


stones, and he had got many a whipping 


fou it When I heard him say that 1 | 
cluln’t) believe hitun But To aiedla’t eon 
tradiet him, because | wenoht the alieda't 
want te let out to medthed that he had 


| seooret 





SATURDAY 


were gathering flower seeds in the little 
, garden, all the doors of the house were 
upen, we could bear Mally singing about 
er work, Mother gathered the seeds, 
atu! | made them Into little packages and 
marked them. 

I looked up suddenly, and saw John 
| om the fromt stairs, with hie face towards 
jus. He was looking quite happy—dif. 
| ferent from what | had seen him look 
| for a whole year. He had on his dress 
ing gown and slippers, aad carried a 
book im his hand 

“Why, mother,” 
coming down stairs!” 

She started and looked up; and she 
saw him, too’ 

“Why, John" 
towards the door 

Bul she did not meet him. 1 followed 
her upstairs, We opened John's cham 
ber duor, He sat in hie arm-chair lx 
fore the fire, his chin on his breast, quite 
dead. Le atill held a book in his hand, 
opened ata page the leaf of which had 
been turned down, and so easily had he 
ied that the old gray cat, 
perched on his knee, had not been dis 
turbed 

{ have heard of what they call ‘‘ seeing 


aid I, “John is 


she cried, hurrying 


mediume’' in these modern times 
Perhaps Tam one—I @on't know, You 
may reconcile these things a. ] have 


never been able te, at all 
-_ = - 


ROSAS GHOST 


ny MAL MiP F PAGAN 


My dear Fred," said Unele George, 
emptying snuff bom at 
buge pinch. ‘ You've either got to settle 
down or take the consequences, Marry, 
ov give up all expectations of my money 
Take a wife, sir—take a wife” 

“Whose wife shall 1 take, 
Dlandly inquired Fred 

Bah’ said Lucle George, frowning 
That's vot original, Young Sheridan 
said that long age. You've wasted your 
and my money for several years 

tive up ome © playing, and all 
outrageous nonsdise tosa Smith's 
tro for Kowa Smaith.”’ 
Fred Marston's 


nearly h s nthe 


uncle ¥" 


time 
now 
that 
a nice girl 

A shade 


careless, bandeome 


passed over 
ace 


I hare gone for Nowa Smith 
“Well?” 
‘Hoan Smith's father showed @ econ 


foundedly inconvenient disposition to ‘yo 
for me.” 


‘What! Did he refuse to let) you 
marry his daughter?" 
Decndedly Ile called me a dissi 


pated, rattlebrained dandy, armed said be 
spurned the theught of trusting his 
‘laughter's hapy ines ter me Roma cried, 
and | expostulated No 

“Tumph’’ exclaiined 
waxing red and wrathy “The idea of 
a Marston marrying a Smith! Pd never 
have given my consent, that's certain 


use’ 


U nele Cleorgre 


The presumption of seme people’ Why 
when To was employed ino the Astor 
Hlouse, T often bought matches of Seth 
Smith.’ 

“I Tle's a self made man,’ said Fred 


maliciously 
ram Ll, st scam tT! [ve blacked 
and that's more than 
But Lam going to 
am away, your allow 
anee will be one-half the prom nt sum 
You must learn to be economical You'll 
go te Philadelphia, and live in my house 
there until | come back That will save 
you'll net have to pay 


Tmt in many tine 
old Stith can sa 
buroype While if 


something, for 
board.” 

All right," said) Fred, indifferently 
All places were alike te) him now Phe 
bright dream that he had cherished was 
of the faces puast 
eved Rosa-—-oonld 
blame 


rentie, blue 
never be his! There 
was theoone te but himself, Ile 
had heen reckless, extravagant, thought 
less, and his punishment had come 


Hosa 


Ina few days, Pred said) good-bye to 


his only living relation —selfish, tneon 
sistent, god natured Uncle Geo uwe—and 
left New York for Philadelphia 

Lile Creorre’s house was a stately 


structure on Walnut street. Pred, port 
manteau in hand, eved it thoughtfully 
oe Tt's baru tool) fer ar | 
jum,” he « 1. Lick toe deost tm at 
Happy thought! PU rent ot, and * put 
none) I INy plrse Lnele Greorge will 
not be home for a year, Pll place it in 


HATE assy 


‘itated 


au agent's hands at once 
. . . . . . 
swith was a retired W all 
With Mis. Smith and his 
Kosa, he was staying at 
The Smiths had 


Mr. seth 
street broker 
only daughter 


the Girard Tlouse, 


) concluded to move to Philadelphia; for | 


stots cle pourture, Kosa 
pined in New York 

sighed stout Mrs 
amd rocking 
discovered the 


** Por 


oe Fred Ma 
ad cLbewope and 


Diomor clear lesa,’ 


Smith, while on her fan 


ait she seemed te have 


of perpetual motion 
"? oe bh 


probably taken more ech dear Rosa spa change of seene 
} Well, when apring came he wasn’t any | will do her good 1 fo wish Mr. Smith, 
leetter His cough was worse, 1 any) yy liadn't been se hasty in semling away 
thing, But he seemed pretty stron, that young Marston. [do wonder where | 
weld go out ii the a ! 1) munity | he is Rows poet dear’ -tancies’ he's 


days, atl seem to feel better for the | 
| fresh air 
(me beautiful day Malvina and T went | 
Maying. Father said the woods wer 
full of vicheta, aud Mally was eragy to 
get some We did enjoy it The trees 
were all in a twitter with birds, the! 
brooks ran as fast as they could leap 
ower the stones, and the air was full of a 
thousand sweet seents. Well, we picked 
Vielets on slenty, and spent two or three 
hours Wi the wowds, At last we started 
to come hone 
Now the lilacs around the house had 
just begun te blossem As we reached 
the stone wall opposite the house, | saw 
my brother John under the lilac bushes 
breaking off sprays of the flowers 
The wind had change, and it was 
— com, Mallpand [ went round to 
‘the back door, because we were seo 
muddy. There Ponto, the dog, jumped | 
on me, and got my dress so dirty that I! 
had to go and change it. | remember 
wishing that John wouldn't break off the 
lilacs, their scent came so pleasantly inte | 
my chamber window. 
hat evening John had a bad attack, 
jand frightened us all very much. He, 
seemed faint and deathly. We got him 
to bed, and he never left his room any | 
more. We were ap with him all that | 
night. Towards morning he seemed bet. | 
ter. L was sitting beside him when he | 
| looked around | 
“what do you su - 
pose made me so bad *"* 
** You were out in the east wind yes. | 
terday afternoon,” said I; “perhaps | 


' that’s it.” 

| “I wasn't out yesterday,” he an. | 
swered. 

ah t he had been so ill that he 
| did not remember 

Well, as I said, John never left his 


room after that day; but I thought that 


| once he did. 
' It was in September. Mother and | 


jdon't understand ber at all 


That girl, 
is gong inte a decline." 


gone and drowned himself 
Mir. Sumnith, 

‘She fe becoming paler and thinner, I 
(iirls are 
1 wish I 


than stocks 


more uncertain 
eould tind Pred Marston, Ud let him 
have her, T might make something of 


him if T took him in hand. by the way, 
Maria,” continued Mr. Smith, ‘“Iwe} 
taken that house in Walnut street! I've 
leased it for one year.”" 


In less than a week, the Smiths were 


) domuciled in Un le George's house Pred 
took lodgings further ap town 
. . * . . 


New Youu. (het b 18th 


lean Nevuew l change? my mind atewut 


ing to harope. Tnstead of crotting Lhe cowan 
have been spending (wo weeks at feng ranch 
an tthere met a lewely wikiow # th fwe obi 
ret at ht fame of mine lve married her, 
andam pertectty happy Will bein Philadel 
shia peal Weea iM course, rout kept the 


alout street houwste in good onter 
Yours, in haste, ‘Le eoner 

“By Jowe! Here's a dilemma!” ex. 
claimed Fred, desperately, as he read 
the above note. “ That house has been 
rented only one month, and tenant has 
a right to held it eleven more’ Whata 
fool | was te beliewe uncle would go to 
Furope! What an ass I was to rent the 
house! There'll be adreadful row’ I'll 
send Mr. What’s-his name's check back, 
and ask him to vacate the premises. 
Here's the check. ‘*Smith’—any relation 
to Aer, | wonder. What crn I do.’ 

Lost in perplexity, Fred strode up and 
down the room 

“Tl be a ghost,"’ he exclaimed, at last. | 
* There's no alternative. I"ll baunt the | 
place, and they'll have to leave. Smith's | 
& superstitious name. Luckily I forgot | 
to give up the key of their back garden. 
That key, a shirt and a dark lantern, | 
and I'm a ghost!’ 

It was a moonlight night. The wire | 
fence, - Rk, geraniums — 
oom t a back n, 
in pay Bote Mr. and Gn sank ' 


Charley, | 


‘ 
and Teoult met 











EVENING 


were seated on the steps of the 


porch 


grumbling at the quietness of Phi l- 
phia. Suddenly, Rosa, with dilated eyes 


‘and disheveled hair, rushed 


them out of the gloom. 


towards 


“I've seen Aim—I've seen Ate ghost! 


lls come back to haunt me’ she cried, 


covering ber face with her handa, and 
knocking the segar out of ber father's 


mouth. 

“Gammon! cried Mr. Smith, impa- 
tiently. “I wish he'd come and take 
you, and then we'd have rye 

‘Peace at any price’ a voloe, 
from among the hgllyhock«, “I have 
come, little Resa’’ And, throwing aside 
the sheet, Fred canght ber in hia arma. 
7 . . . . 

When his uncle arrived, Fred handed 
him Mr. Smith's check, and this some- 
what mollified him, although he vowed 
that Fred's name should not appear in 
his will, But Fred cares very little for 
that, has he not Rosa to console him ” 

Henides, Mr. Smith has eet him ap in 
business, and he bas begun an honorable 
and prosperous career 

7 - >- 


STUDIES FROM MY WINDOW. 


ny W. WaTsON FLEMING 


Wo. 6. TWO WHISPERS. 

4 certain m@uber of my 
vttention was directed towards a young 
man, of not altogether preposseasing 
appearance, who appeared to be waiting 
nearly opposite to my window for the 
coming of seme other person. His coun- 
tenance was expressive of vacant insipi 
dity, hia gait irregular, and his manner 


days ago, 


confused, His dress was nondescript, very | 


effective, ne doubt, but quite inappropri- 
ste either to business occupation or to 
the pursuits of legitimate pleasure. 

Ile paced backward and forward, from 
corner to commer, with an air of self 
satisfaction ludierwus to behold, Some 
times he stroked the corners of a very 
pale moustache, at others he bit 
tingers of his curiously tinted gloves; 
anf after waiting 
that his step quickened, a sickly sre 
passed over his faee, and he advanerd 
with an extended hand towards« a ys 
lady who was approaching quletly 

A aweet little ci 
ller Inmeeent face wore 
wid she lithe as she 
reognized the man She wea by no 
means beautiful, but she was tastefully 
appareled. Her quiet dress contrasted 
strangely with his dandy gaudiness, and 
attractiveness in her 
bearing generally, which interested) me 
very much. She could net have been 
more than sixteen, [ think, and | looked 
Were they 


at td 
4 


‘ture she was, too 


‘ ple veenl « Apres 


wiv orn, blusiol a 


there was a quiet 


from her te her con pamion 


lovers? Tf se, T pitied her exceedingly 
She gave him her land with « confiding 
amile—«a dain littl hand it was. He | 


raised it to@s lips. 

This act of gallantry convinced me of 
iinelf that there was something wrong. 
No gentleman would have attempted 
such a breach of etiquette in the public 
atreet, 

Phey passed from my sight toyether, 
the that 
awret one—that 


resist teeotton 


their meeting was a 


her friemdis knew nething of her aequaint | 


whose 
was 


with this Adonis, towards 
her eyes turned lovingly. I 


ance 
face 


serry for her, and wondered how it would | 
! 


allend. Would she discover her error, 
or did she love him despite all obstacles; 
and wasitin his power to make her 
happy” 

A few 
window 


later they passed my 

The same quiet conti- 
to exist between them. 
exerted his utmost 
power of fascination. Tler hand rested 
upon bias and was listening 
intently to his conversation, They parted 
at the spot where they had met, and his 
last words were uttered in that peculint 
which much more easily 


hours 
again 
dlence seemed 
Hie had evidently 


arm, she 


whisper is we 


| overheard than the ordinary tone of voice 


words 


Wedneed ty, at 


Il caught the following 

* Nemem . in 
clove The pot.” 

Was it an elopemont he was planning? 
I thought se She was confused, but I 
saw that she assented to his desire, and 
was loth te part from him then; but at 
last she tore herself away and walked 


theughtfully down the street, turning * 


once round and blushing very much 
when she saw that he was watching her 
retreating footsteps, 


Wednesday, at eleven! This was 
Monday evéning. But, after all, why 
should the assignation interest me? 


What had Ito do with it, except that | 
had much sympathy with the girl when 
I netieed the gratified, seltish satisfaction 
with which he passed rapidly in an oppo 
site direction 

There is a strange fatality about coin- 
cidences. The neat morning being Tues 
day, I had an appointment ‘up town,” 
and, as | usually do on such occasions, I 
took the street cars 

Having business on hand, I had quite 
forgotten, for the time, my interest in 
the couple | had seen the day before. 

My thoughts, in fact, were very wan- 
dering They always are during 
these short journies, for the number of 
strange people, the variety of individual 
taste expressed in their approval, and 
the curious remarks and snatches of 
broken conversation Owhich all the pas- 
sengermmust overhear), help to create a 
chaos in my mind and send me 


ones 


sort of 


|} dozing physically and mentally 


Upen entering the car | was followed 
whe seated themselves 
and thus attracted my 


by two ladies, 
opposite to me 
attention 

Ome of these ladies was past the midd 
age, and a wilew, apparently. Th 
other was some years her junior, but her 


| face wore a patient air of resignation 


and composure, which led me to judge 
that she also had lost her husband several 
years. 

Her face 
familiar to Me 


seemed to be strangely 
Yet to the best of my 


' knowledge, we had never met before. 
| Where could | have seen that face? 


the | 


some time, TP noticed | 


POST. 


In that possibility, was it my duty to | mMloecess ++ 
| 
The next words made me more eertain | 
peat Ecbel and my heroine were the same 
- * 


interfere * 


“She will leave for the country to- | 






morrow. I hope the change will do her|, Oxe of the brideamaids at a recent 


ood. 
ae of ber for a few weeks."’ 
t felt that I must « then. 
curred to me that if I had a daughter 
who had formed a secret attachment toa 
man like the one I had seen last night, I 
should look upen the information as an 
act of great kindness. I might be wrong. 
I most use great caution, then there 
could be no harm resulting from word of 

mine. 
“ Pardon me,"’ I said, “ is your daugh- 


Her aunt has promised to take | Covington (Kentuck 


It oc. | 





‘ter a young lady of some sixteen years, 
and dees she sometimes wear—'' (here | 


described the dress of the young girl). | 


) wedding was the 
grandmother of the bride. 

A MAcHINE for removing ice and snow 
from the streets by means of superheated 
steam is one of the latest inventions. 

A Vineiwta paper laments that the 
raccoons are gradually but surely dying 
out im that State. One by one the rac- 
coons fade. 

It is anid that the most dilapidated 
things to be seen in Chicago are the 
omnibuses, These venerable relics date 
before the fire. 


A Panm paper says that forty-five 


The lady looked at.me for a moment | thousand bullfinches bave their eyes put 
in blank astonishment, and being appa-}out every year in France, in order to 


rently satiafied with her scrutiny, she 
answered, “yes r } 

“She will leave the city from the —— | 
depot?’ (naming the depot the young | 
man had appointed yesterday). | 

The lady answered “ yes’’ again. 
|) “Pardon me. [have good reason for 
lasking these questions,”’ I continued, | 

** Was the date and time of her depart- 
ure fixed by yourself or by the young | 
lady?" 

Phe person addressed evidently thought | 
| me insane, but she answered my ques | 
tion, and her answer gave me the clue I | 
needed | 
“My daughter remarked last evening 
| that she would like to visit her aunt to- | 
morrow, and that, with my permission, | 
| she would leave by the morning train. | 
The invitation has been standing some | 
time. I was to have accompanied my | 
danghter. Unfortunately, I am called to | 
a distant city upon business this after- | 

poon.”’ 

“TI think I shall induce you to post- 
pone your journey,"’ [ remarked. “ Will | 
| you mind answering me one more ques- | 
tien” Has the young lady any male 
friend? | mean, is there any young | 
| gentleman she meets by an appointment, 

having your permission to do so?" | 

*Certamly not,” said the lady, incdagy- 

nantly “My danghter is much too! 
young to aceept any attentions from 
gentlemen.”’ 

Then | described to her the meeting I 

had witnessed with the languid and gor- | 
lyeously goiten up Adonis, [ spoke of | 

his manner toward the young lady, and 
lof the appointment he had made with 
| her. 

‘You are mistaken,"’ 
frici®ly. “The young 
Ethel.’ 

I had partly expected this, and yet I | 
was morally certain that previous to our | 
conversation the lady had said to her 
friend : | 

“T am growing quite uneasy about | 
Ethel. Do you know she frequently | 
leaves home upon all manner of excuses 





said the matron, 
lady was not 


in the evening.’ 

And she had admitted to me that this 
{aame Ethel would leave town alone on 
the Wednesday morning from the 
depot, aud that my deseription of her 
was the correct one. 
| fioml breeding, of course, should have 
| prompted me to apologize for the inter- 
ruption, and make no further remark 
whatever, but I was so convinced that the 
young lady had no intention of visiting 
her aunt, but that she did intend to elope 
with the cavalier of yesterday, that I 
sacrificed the point of etiquette and re- 
turned to the attack. 

Suffice it te say that T induced my 
traveling companion to postpone her 
journey until the next day (but to leave | 
her home as at present arranged and re- 
main at her friend's house); further, I 
obtained her promise to be at the —~ 
depot at the hour tixed for her daugh- 
ter’ sdeparture and [ promised to arrange 
for some place where she could see with- 
out herself being seen. 

I suceeeded in doing this, and, of | 
course, the reader Knows the sequel, 
ihe languid Adonis, in the extraordinary 
costume, was standing on the platform, 
Presently the young hedy joined him, 
and be took charge of the little baggage | 
she carried with her. She burst into 
tears, but he quickly re-assured: her. 
After a time he would have handed her | 
into the cars, but the now nearly dis- | 
tracted mother rushed from her conceal- 
ment, and the girl fell fainting into her | 
arma, 

The youth Sapnens promptly, but | 
he was unearthed days afterwards. He | 
was ore of a worthless, dissipated set. | 
He ‘intended to marry the girl,”’ he | 
said, and then to ‘‘come upon her | 
friends’ for a new start in life. iappily, 
his designs were frustrated by the coin- 
cidence attending two whispers, 

Ethel, poor child, was inconsolable at 
the loss of her ‘‘own true love,’’ but she | 
will learn wisdom in time, and when she | 
tinds her true dove in reality, she will | 
thank me for my window scrutiny and | 
for what followed it. | 

She will teach her children to avoid 
incautiously formed acquaintanceships, 
and relate to them how uarrowly she 
escaped falling into the toils of a 
schemer, whose self-introduction, in the 
first place, was an impertinent 


and whose flattery was vile 
—_— - -> 





| 
| 
| 


insult, 


PROGRESS OF AN INVENTION. 


Those only who have Wied the experi- 
ment are at all able to understand the 
nature of the difficulties, and the num- | 
ber of discouragements, which cross the 
path of a pew invention. The less it re- 
sembles anything already known, the 
less likely it is to obtain favor. Once in | 
a hundred times, a novelty, at a single 
bound, leaps to the summit of popularity. 
This is an exceptive case, The other nine. 
ty-nine have to toil up the steep ascent, | 


jand they meet with — a slip, many | 
v 


'a fall, many a failure. 


She whispered something to her friend | 


which I did not overhear; a fragment of 
conversation which b&d been interrupted 
by efitering the car probably. Then she 
was silent a moment, and afterwards 
(still addressing her friend) she made 
a second remark, and | heard these words 
quite plainly: 

“Uneasy about Ethel—frequently—in 
the evening.” . 

The words made no aeseniee anes 
me at the moment, but they occu to 
me a short time afterwards. I think the 


the lady's features. 


There wy pe pe be- | many an original idea, by efforts for their 


tween this lady young girl I had 


scrutinized the evening previously. 
This lady was her mother, possibly. 


Could the child indeed be Ethel u 
whent aseuant Guately wen eugecmed? 


hy is this?) 
Because it often happens that principles 
are right, whilst practice is wrong. Be. 
cause many who ask advice, never intend 
to follow it. Because there are so many | 
who think if they do one thing better | 
than their neighbors, they can do every- 
thing equally well. Inventors are, of | 
all men, the most liable to mistake | 
their vocations. Some use their hands 
instead of their heads. 
the opposite course; trusting entirely | 
to their heads, and 


—— nothi 
with their own hands, nor, at wou both stati 


jand dust-swept desert. 


325,50 
Others take | locomotive engines, viz.: United States, 


make them sing. 

Tar apera house burnt in Baltimore 
was the eighty-fifth theatre destroyed by 
fire in this country. Baltimore had pre- 
viously lost four. 

Aone the fashionable trimmings de- 
vised by milliners for the coming season, 
are the heads and breasts of domestic 
pigeons of various colors. 

Tue Woman's Journal holds that it is 
not lying for a woman of forty to swear 
that her age is twenty-eight, providing 
that she is looking for a husband. 

Tue longest name ever inflicted upon 
achild in Massachusetts was ‘‘Aldebaron- 
tiphoscofornia ''— twenty-three letters! 
The girl afterwards became the wife of a 

juston merchant. 

Queen Victoria has twenty-two living 
grandchildren, including the son of the 
Duchess of Edinburg, whose birth is 
announced by cable. Three other of her 
grandchildren have died. 

A NEw treaty with Germany is spoken 
of as being desirable to protect German 
citizens of this country being compelled 
to perform military duty on revisiting 
the country of their nativity. 

Tur London Saturday Reriew says 
that chloral hydrate is used to a large 
extent in England to produce sleep, and 
that its effects are most injurious to the 
brains and nervous system of those who 
use it habitually. 

Loxpon recently had a barmaid show, 
at which there were twenty-six competi- 
tors. The award of the prizes was made 
by the visitors, each of whom had a vote. 
One of the competitors was a substantial 
Hebe, weighing five hundred and eighty 
pounds, 

Prov. Pensen is trying to frighten 
people by showing that the speed of the 
earth's revolution is gradually being re- 


| tarded by the moon's influence upon the 


tides, so that the days and nights will 
some time become a month long. It is 
hardly worth while to lay awake nights 
on account of it, as a thousand million 
years must first elapse. 


Tue great central plain of California 
for six months of the year is a scorched 
In April it be- 
comes one flower bed, nearly four hun- 
dred miles long and thirty wide, setg 
under a range of snow mountains. A 
traveler writes of it: ‘(io where | wouid— 
east, west, north, south—I was still sur- 
rounded by tlowers, which closed over 
my feet atevery step, asif [ were wading 
in water.”’ 

Tue observation and study of four- 
teen years have brougia@ a distinguished 
Spanish savant to the conviction that the 
sap in growing vegetation not only has 
the same ebb and flow as the tides of 
the sea, but that these sap tides corres- 
pond exactly in point of time with the 
ocean tides. The practical view of this 
curious discovery is that trees felled at 
low tide make far more durable timber 
than those cut at thood; and the ebb is 
also the time for pruning to the best 
advantage. 

GERMANY, it is stated, is about discon- 
tinuing the use of bronze guns, At a 
recent trial at Brack, in Hungary, be- 
tween Austrian bronze guns and the 
new Krupp cast-steel guns, the latter 
made 1,252 hits and the former orly 212 
hits, at 2,700 paces. This result is said 
to have sealed the fate of the bronze 
guns, so far as the ordnance of the Ger- 
man army is concerned. - With Krupp 
guns on land and sea, and the dreaded 
torpedo in use against iron-clads, a new 
force will be added to modern warfare. 

Ow1no to the inducements held out by 
the Canadian authorities, many Euro- 
ean immigrants, especially from the 

nited Kingdom, go to Canada with the 
view of making it their home. From 
the facts obtained by the Bureau of 
Statistics it is evident that large numbers 
become dissatistied with that country 
and obtain homes in our Western States. 
Even of the Mennonites, whoare leaving 
Russia to avoid military service, nine 
hundred and twenty-nine males and five 
hundred and seventy-six females left 
Duluth for Manitoba during the last 
quarter. 

A NOVEL street car has been put in 
use in San Francisco, It is built some- 
what in the shape of a balloon, and has 
ample seating capacity for fourteert per- 
sons. The car revolves on the wheels 


| and saves the necessity of having a turn- 
table, and can be turned with ease, 80 


that in case the street is blockaded, the 
driver can turn back at once on his return 
trip. The expense of a eonductor will 


| be saved on these cars, passengers drop- 


sing their fare in a box near the driver. 

he front is so arranged that the driver 
can sit down or stand at will. The car 
is a novel contrivance, is quite light, 
rides casy and comfortable, and will pro- 
bably be sought for more than the cars 
at present in use, as they cannot be 
overcrowded. 


STEAM PowER.—Some statistics com- 
piled by the Prussian Statistical Bureau 


| seem to show that our country is really@ 
one of the foremost nations in the world 


in the use ef steam. Thus in stationary 


engines the comparison stands: United 


States, 40,191 engines, 1,215,711 horse- 
»wer; England, 40,000 engines, 936,405 
orse- power; France, 27,041 engines, 

+ horse-power. We also lead in 


14,223 ines; Great Britain, 10,933; 
France, 4,933. Total steam engi 
ry and | tive, 3,800,000 





be still better, directing the hands of | aoe py in the United States, and 


others. This is not the worst that can | 3,300, 
words impressed themselves upon my | be said. There are man 
mind at the instant of my recognition of krow when to stop, s 


many§a | 
good thought, and making a jumbie of 





improvement. . These are mere 
achemers, who have no very exact con-| 








) in Great Britain. It is only in 


who never ocean steamers that we are behind, viz. : 
Great Britain, 3,061 steamers, 2,624,43 
on ; United States, 403 steamers, 
171,089 tonnage. 


tonnage; Germany. 225 steamers, 
Before 1880 the account 
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THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


BY MARIE. 


Once upon a time, when the plants had 
voices, and could talk like people, there 
lived a little boy and his sister, with their 
father and mother, in a beautiful valley 
by the side of a high mountain. (ne 
morning, when it was almost winter, the 
dear father said to his little son: 

** Let us go to the great forest to-day, 
to bring home fuel for the winter fires, 
before the cold snow covers the broken 

»yranches."’ 

Bo the little boy kissed his little sister 
and followed his father into the forest. 
The father bound a bundle of faggots 
and put them on his son's back, and 
fastened them so thet they might not 
fall off. 

“Go now, my son,” said he, “follow 
the path straight to your home; turn 
neither to the right nor left, and beware 
that you break no living wood, for the 
rose has told me that the wicked brow: tes 
have come to fight the flower fairies; and 
although the good father will not, I hope, 
permit them to prevail, yet, if you give 
them any excuse, they may do youa 
great injury.” 

So the little sen promised to give gc od 
heel to the father's words, and started 
on his way; but it soon grew dark, and 
he could not see the path, so that he 
turned aside and stumbled over a young 
tree, and broke it. 

Now, the darkness was not of n ght, 
you must know; but the wicked brownies 
held their hands before his eyes so that 
he might lose the path, an that they 
might get him into their power, 

When the poor boy saw what he had 
done, (for it became light as soon as the 
young tree was broken,) he looked up 
and saw the hateful brownies standing 
around, watching him to see him get 
angry. He was terribly frightened and 
grieved, as you may think; ‘for,’ said 
he, to himself, ‘IT may never see my 
pleasant home and dear sister again.’’ 

Then he remembered that he had once 
heard his dear mother say, that if one 
who is inthe hands of the brownies, 
through some accident, is careful to do 
noe wicked or cruel thing, although the 
brownies treat him very unkindly, they 
must let him go free after a time, 
can do him no permanent injury, 

So he said to himself: ‘I will do no 
wreng thing to please them, let them 
treat me ever so badly;"’ and he ear- 


nestly hoped that some good fairy would | 


pass that way and help him, 


**Come,"’ said a brownie, trying to | 
look very kind, which was so strange a | 


thing that he did it very badly, ‘I will | 
show you where there are flowers grow- 
ing, whose Blood will cure the young | 
tree, and then you can go home to your | 
mother with your fagyots. Come, her 
tire has gone out for the want of wood, 
and your father's dinner will not be done, 
and be will faint with hunger, You have 
only te bind up the broken tree and rub 
the wound over with the blood of the 
ilowera, and it will soon be well, Come," 
said he, beginning to get angry, ‘there 
is no time to lose,” 

* No,’ said the boy. ‘I will not take 
the lives of the poor tlowera, not even to 
make the tree well again;'’ for he saw | 
the violets weeping at the words of the | 
cruel brownies, and heard them beg of | 
him to be patient, saying, ‘ We have 
sent the wind-tlower fairy to Elfland, to 
our queen, to beg of her to come to your 





help."” 

When the brownies heard him say that 
he would not go with them, they began | 
to pull his hair, and pinch him, and bite | 
him, and push him about, and try in | 
every way to make him angry. But the | 
violets and harebells kept saying: ‘Only | 
be patient; she will surely come; and he | 
was patient, and thought of his father | 
and mother, and dear little sister, and 
would not get angry in spite of anything 
that they could do, 

Soon he beard the sound of wings: and, 
looking up, he saw the queen of Eltland 
and Court come sailing through the air, 
and his heart was glad. But when the | 
queen came near, she trembled and | 
turned pale, for she saw that the king of | 
the brownies was before her. So she | 
called for her cloak of moonlight that | 
makes the wearer invisible; and, having | 
- it on, she slipped in among the | 
orownies and kissed the little boy, and 
immediately he was changed into a beau- 
tiful rose tree. 

When the brownies saw that they had | 
lost their prey (for they have no power 
over a plant that blooms), they were ter- 
ribly enraged, you may be aure; and the 
king called out: * The queen of Eltland 
is here and has done us this despite.” | 

And he ordered bis subjects to try and | 
grasp her in their hands; for although 
she might not be seen, yet she might be 
felt, which startled the poor queen so 
that she fled away and quite forgot to | 


give the poor rosg tree the gift of 
speech, | 
When the father came home, the 


mother asked for the little boy. 

* Did he not come home with a bundle | 
of faggots to cook my dinner?"’ asked 
the father. 

** No,’ said the mother, ‘he had not | 
been here since he followed you into the 
forest. I fear the wild beasts have eaten | 
him!’ and she wrung her hands and 
wept. 

* No,” “T fear the 
brownies have carried him away. The 
are out in the forest, and their king with | 
them, to battle with the fairies. Giive me 
acup of milk, for | am faint with grief 
and hunger, and I will go and fihd him 
if I can." 

So the father went to look for his dear | 
— and the mother and sister wept at | 


said the father, 


ome. 
The father followed the path until be 
came to the place where the boy had 
turned out of it; and there he saw the 
broken tree. 

** Alas, alas!’’ said the father, ‘‘the | 
wicked brownies have carried away my , 
son; and I[ shall never see him again. | 
Here is his bundle of faggots, at the | 
nd he wept | 


sore. 

When he had told the mother and_ 
sister they wept with him, and would not 
be comforted. Every day the sister took | 
her knitting and sat by the bundle of 
faggots, at the foot of the rose tr+e, and 
was comforted in spite of herself and 
sang sweet songs. 

In the meantime, the king of the fairies | 
had fought the king of ey ender ton and | 
had driven him back to his old place in 
the bowels of the earth, and the flower- 








and 


j} might be a wretched creature like this, 


| brought him a bed, but he could not get 


| from it; and, after he had got up t 
ithe more he tried to lie down on it the 


pever got out. 


| standing near him on the mountain, and 


| obliged to you; and, 


THE 


fairies tended their tlowers in peace. (ne 
day the queen remembered the boy that , 
she had saved from the brownies, and 
called for her chariot to visit the rose 
tree. 

| **For,"’ said she, “if it withered away 
; and was ungrateful for my help, | will 
| change it beck inte the & , 
ltet him go. Bot if I find it ing | 





“HIS HAND UPON THE LATCH.” 
A Young Wife's Song. 
ay Bene. 
my cottage home is Gll'd with light 
he , long summer day, 
But, ah! I dearer love the night, 


And hail the sinking ray 
For eve restores me one whose smile 


and beautiful, [ will give him a g ana Ue ates i ceomedauuteg wore 
gift.”’ His hand ison the latch! 


So the queen rode through the air, on | 
a road made of a sunbeam; and at the | 
end of her journey, she found the rose | 
tree fall of flowers, although the snow | 
lay on them. She was very much pleased, 
and touched it with her sceptre; and the | 
boy stood before her, and began eagerly 
to thank her for her kindness. | 
“Go,” said she, “because you are 
good and loving and have a thankful 


Whee satemn's Gekis are thick with sheaves. 
And shadows earlier fall, 
Aed grapes purple ‘neath the eaves 
Along our tretlied wall — 
1 dreaming sit—the sleepy bird 
Faint twittering in the thateh— 
Te wake to joy when soft is heard 
Hie hand upon the lateh | 


Yes; Lam his ta storm and shine 
For me he toile ail day 

And hie tree heart | know is mine, 
Hoth near me and away 


heart, I give you the will and power to | And when he leaves our ganten gate 
please, and the love of all."" With these At morn, hie stone I wateh— 
words she passed from sight and was} Thr) Palonlly Mac iacen 





gone. 
I need not tell you how the father and 
| mother rejoiced when their boy came 
back, nor how the sister wept with joy 
as she had wept with grief before. You | 
can think what a good gift was the fairy | 
blessing. But, because there are no good 
fairies to give good gifts to us now, all 
chikdren must be very good and kind, | 
very unselfish and obliging, that they may | 
| please all, and be beloved as was the dear 
| ord boy, | 


aE SS Se 








The Stolen Heiress! 


BY MgRY E. WOODSOR, 
AUTHOR OF ‘A WOMAN'S Vow,”’ ETC, 
—_— | 


| THE LAND OF BACKWARDS. 


AIKEN. 


| Hack numbers can be obtained from all news 
from this office. ] 


CHAPTER XXVI.—Continvep. 
The speakers were Ned and Moll. 


| BY Ww. ¢. 
| As Prince Goet was riding one day up 
| & mountain-road, he came to the statue | 





him, he tied his own horse by the bridle, | 
jand sprang on the stone horse's back, | 
| The instant that he touched the saddle 
the stone horse rose in the air, and pass- 


searcely audible murmur. 
master is away to-night, 


till to-morrow evening.’’ 


WRUNG FROM THE GRAVE: 


[This serial was commenced in No. 7, Vol, 4 


| dealers throughout the United States, or direct 


of a horse, so perfeotly cut out of stone | «What did you want with me?" he 
that he was seized with a atrong desire whispered. * The boy has not been seen 
to mount it, He theught it a ridiculous again?” 

desire, but seeing nobody to laugh at | No she returned, in the aame 


“ut the 
Ile went up 
| to Albany to-day, and will not be back 


| ing with the swiftness of lightning over “Ha! the devil. Who is in the 
meuntains and valleys, and even the sea, house?” 


linally came to an island, where he landed | 
the prince, half dead with terror. 

The prince looked all about him, but 
saw nobly; but as the sun beat down 
tiercely, he hurried towards a litle grove 
that was just ahead of him, and sat down 
in the shade, but, to his surprise, the 
wun beat down on him as before. He | 
walked out from ander the trees towards 
a bare spot to learn what was the mean- 
ing of this, and getting there, struck his 
head violently against what he felt was 
a great tree trunk, though the trees still 
seemed to stand where he saw them 


jones in the next, and the 


| abowe stairs, 


kitchen.” 
* And you?" 
‘In the nursery. 
staying here, Ned, 





But I'm so tired 





that I can come home. 


side, open on purpose, 
can get in. 


** No one bift the lady and her daugh- 
ter in ond room, the nurse and the little 
governess 
The butler and other ser- 
| vants sleepin the outer wing above the 


I wan't you to do 
what you are thinking of to-night, so 
I've left the 
basement window, first on the right hand 
You and Jerry 
I've told you exactly where 


first. - the cabbernet stands. The gas 'll be 
‘A very queer country,”’ said Goet to | purnin’ low.” 
himself, 


Just then he spied a party of monstrous 
men coming towards him, They hooked 
so horrible that he ran away from them 
with all his might ; but instead of vetting 
away from them, he gan ars omar hepaen | 

> 


the child wake up and begin to screech, 


to do? 
tlash.”’ 
“Put ‘em to sleep with chloroform. 
Mrs. Leslie keeps it on her mantle."’ 
‘By jove, it is the only way. 





and almost knocked Tis brains out on one 
of their clubs, 

One of the men picked him up in his 
lirve fingers 

* Tleve is anew kind of monkey,”’ said 
he; “lL will take him home.’ And 
throwing him up in the air, Goet found 
himself in the large man's pocket. 

He then observed that they went ahead 
by walking backwards, and understood 
he ran at instead of away from them. 

On getting home, the big man poked 
Goet very far down in bis pocket, and in 
this way took him out, 

(oet was very thirsty, and seeing a 
cup of water, tried to drink it, but the 
a he brought it to his lips, the fur- 
ther he put it away from him, By-and- 
bye he thought to put it away from him, 
and doing it quick, brought the cup up | to the front of the house again, 
against his lips with such a smack, that | light was to be seen through the closed 
the water splashed all over him, | blinds and heavy curtains 

* What a curious monkey 1s this!’ said Against a lamppost aaron the eteect 
the big men gne to another, ** He does | the boy saw a policeman, who had paused 
everything backwards. , for & moment iu his rounds, 

“IT think you do everything back- | 
wards,"’ thought Goet. 

Then they got a pole, and called all 
the people together. 

**We have founda wonderful monkey,” 
said they. ‘*See him eat.” 

And they gave Givet some meat, which 
he found the same trouble as with the 
water. 

‘*See,"’ said they, ‘‘when he tries to 
eat, he puts food towards him, instead 
moving it away from him, so he cannot 
eat at all, Now, see him walk! Come 
to this pole, monkey. Do you see, when 
he tries to come, he walks towards the 
pele, instead of away from it, and yet he 
understands all we say, and can answer 

” 


sure. 
ov? 


thin 

” No. - 

* Well, you had better go in. 
about three o'clock,”’ 


that his boot grgzed the latter's arm. 

A moment, a 
lied away. 
tiously out, though it was very dark, 
| but neither seeing nor hearing any one, 
jhe got up, shook the 
clothing, and moved away. 
head was bewildered in the extreme. 
| He wandered around quite objectlessly 











| learned what they were for, He stood 
| for a while evidently thinking, and at 
last moved cautiously over. 


touched him on the arm. 


over at the big house there, at three 
o'clock. She, inside, has done left the 
} window open for them to git in. I 


} v’ the house just now." 
The policeman stared 


about 
| esasealy believing that 


he had 


“Eh! what. 
ing me?’ 

The boy repeated his story in an ex 
cited whisper, The man was at first 
disposed to think the child mad, or that 
he had wandered out from somewhere 
in & passing delirium, But his earnest 
| Beas at length made an impression. 

“Come,” said the policeman, ‘if you 
are tellin, the truth you will not have to 
jsleep in the streets any longer If you 
are not, U'll 
| putting me to trouble. 
lose sight of you.” 

Ile took him by the neck of his coat, 
and trotted him on to the nearest station 
house, At first he was speechless with 
| terror at the thought of being delivered 


18, i hig ’ . . 
Then all the other big men and wo- What is it you are tell 


men were greatly astonished, and they 
said to their children: ‘“See, now, you 
ought never to be discontented; you 


| side. 


and do everything back wards."’ 

“Tt is you whe do everything back- 
ards!’ screatned Goet, in a passion. 
But they only laughed, ond kept him 
walking about, and trying te eat and 
drink till he was tired out. Then they 


near it, till he remembered to walk away 
it | 


more he stood; till he thought to jump 
up in the air, when down he came, Hlop 
on the bed. 

Then he shut his eyes to go to sleep, 
but he was wider awake than ever, till 
he opened his eyes, when he fell asleep 
in a moment. 

And now you are wondering how he 
Well, this is the way: he 
opened his eyes, and found his horse 


ing reassured, he repeated his story once 
more, and might still have been laughed 
at, but that one of the men had been 
employed at the abduction of Evelyn 
Leslie, Walter had been locked ep for 
safe keeping, and four of the 
went off to reconnoitre, One 
they crept into the yard of Mr. Leslie's 
house, and hid themselves behind the 
statuary or nearest shrubbery. The 
moments dragged on, and the bells had 
struck three before they moved. 
last, however, one of them grew impa- 
tient: 

“We are a nice set of fools. 


all his limbs aching from sleeping on the | 
ground. The country of Backwards was 
only a dream. 

ee SE SS 

How To Disrosk or Suspicious At- 
TENTIONS.—“Oh, you dear creatures!’ 
cried the Sparrows to the Chickens, who 
had just begun their corn; ‘‘ we couldn't 
rest without coming to see you; it seems 
such ages since our last visit!’ 

“Thank you, friends,"’ said a cute 
young Chick; ‘‘ I'm gure we are greatly 
you are so deeply 
interested in us, it is only right to tell 
you that if you would come to inquire 
after us at any other than feeding time 
(which we notice you always choose for 
your visita), it would be much more to 
our profit, and, of course, to your disin- | 
terested satisfaction." 

—_ - -_>_ 

Hasty words often rankle the wound | 
which injury gives, but soft words as 
suage it, forgiving cures it, and forget- 
ting takes owey Oo scar. 


iS 
Most men work for the present, a few | 
for the future; the wise work for both, 
for the future in the present, and for the 
present in the future. 


back to quarters, 
| go off."’ 
The man he had addressed put a band 
over his mouth. 
“Hist! There is some one now."’ 
Peering out, they could just discern 
three shadowy figures creeping along 
the serpentine walks towards the house. 
The men drew their pistols, one in each 
hand, waited a moment, and then fol- 
lowed. Jerry was still outside, and as 
he turned from listening to those who 
had entered, he was knocked down and 
geaued before he could utter a sound. 
he window stoud open, and while one 
of them remained to guard the prisoner, 
| the otbers vaulted in with no more noise 
than a cat. They wajted again for a 
little, and then following the obscure 
light, mounted a richly carpeted flight 
of steps, and moved cautiously towards 
an open door, from which a low, grating 


It's about my time to 


Searecly 


Limited as 
was his information, he had long since 


The man did not see him, and he 


j You } 
| may stay if you choose, but I shall go | 


Yes; but suppose the woman and 


as one or both of them would be likely 
The house will be alarmed ina 


rn 
} bring a bottle in my pocket, too, to make 
But hark! Did you not hear some- 


I'll try 


The man turned away with that, and 
stepped so close to the boy's hiding-place 


sr Ned's footsteps had 
Walter put his head cau- 


straw from his 
Ilias small 


spoken to by the very small urchin at his | 


long before the Santa Maria, or the 


| 
| 
| 


owe you @ tHogying for | 
Anyhow, I'll not ! 


| burden of her grief grew more oppres- 
up for some offence of his own; but be- | sive 


by one | 


' 


SATURDAY EVENING 


| 


| it, three abreast, the figure of a woman 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| inte his presence. 


| 
| 
! 


| 
| 





**1f you please, sur, them two is goin’ | sin and temptation it was, and her joy | 
| to kill the lady, and steal all the diamants 


heerd them a talkin’ round at the back | gences had but tended to disease the 


him, | the great world without waa, to his dis 
been | torted imagination, like the unexplored | 


to me some day when increasihy years , 
shall have placed him beyond their con- 
trol. 


and when he is able to assert his rights 


how, he may be sixteen or eighteen first ; 
but the time will come, and [ must work | 
| to be able to receive 
At} 
here it would be better for him to stay 
away also, and remain in ignorance of 
my shame. 
for me to secure myself as Eugene's 


how rough and stormy and beset with 


POST. 


As they neared , to destroy me, and being the weaker 
vessel of the two, there is nothing left 
y , for me to do buat to strike while is 
“Oh, Ned! Ned! You are lost’’ | down, since he has provoked the contest, | 
The policemen following with a bound, | for self-preservation is acknowledged to 
beheld two men standing by a cabinet, | be one of the first laws of nature,’ 
evidently striving to force it open. She had taken up a book with the out- | 


sound now came forth 


rushed wildl them. 


| There was a strong odor of ether in the | ward pretext of reading, but the hand | began to awake from the vile spell of 


room. The detectives oprang forward | that held it lay listlessly at her skle, and 
with cocked pistols, but lore they | the seam across ber forehead was deep- 
could close in on the robbers, one of them | ened in thought, until a cruel fizity of 
had turned, with a scowl black as mid. | pape might traced in the rigid 
night, and as scathing as lightning: | lines about her mouth. While she lay 
**Bo, Jezebel, it is you who have be- | thus, her attention was arrested by the | 
trayed us.’ There wasan instantaneous | sound of voioes, jurt outaide in the pas 
report of pistols, and the woman, throw. | ~ The speakers were Dr, Westman 
ing up her handa, fell back into the arms | and Eugene, | 
of one of the men, with the blood gush-| “ Then | may have the consulation of | 
ing from her mouth, One of the rob- knowing that in deckledly better?" | 
bere was also severely wounded, and the | were the first words of the latter that | 
other felled by a blow from a club. |e ht her ear. | 
They were be hardenffed and bound| ‘ There is no doubt of that.” 
without difficulty, just as several figures, | ‘Do you consider him out of ange aad 
mostly in night robes, began to rush * Unless he has a relapse, yes, heme 
wildly from one room to another, giving | diseases may, of course, at any time 
a general alarm, The maid, Martha | take a turn for the worse ; but with pro- 
Stone, lay insensible upon the floor, ard | per vigilance I do not think it will.” 
was at length borne away, aud the po- ‘But his suffering is still agonizing. 
lice tinally withdrew in order with their | Can we do nothing to relieve that?" 
prisoners, } “All ia done that can be safely tried. 
The following day the small boy was | The slow lethargy of opiates is danger. | 
brought, at Rochester Leslie's request, ous, and to deaden the pain of his par- 
The miserable ap- | oxysms would in all probability be in- 
pearance of the vagabond touched him | stant death to him, Ile has been trou- 


} 
' 


deeply. | bled with an organic affection of the 
* What can I do for you, Walter, heart for some years,” 
when | have given you seme new The speakers passed on, and Miriam 


clothes ?"' he asked, rose to a sitting posture, A sudden 
“Send me to school, sy, as #he said | flush had returned to her cheeks. She 
you would,’ replied thé bey, aneon pressed her fingers to her temples as she 
scious of the magnitude of the favor he | arose and half staggered across the room. 
was asking. And the gentleman, well | Parks happened to be passing the door 
pleased at the reply, entered him, in a | as she came out, and even he looked up 
few days, at one of the best educational | at ber in alarm. 
institutions in the city, the instructors ‘It is nothing,” she said, aa if the 
graciously condoning Walter's alarming | words were choking her, ‘T only want | 
ignorance, in receiving him as the | a little fresh air."’ She passed on to the 
protege of Rochester Leslie. | door that led out to the portico at the 
back of the house, and throwing it open, 
CHAPTER XXVIL. jatowd with the strong draft of frost 
| winter's air blowing over her as thoug 
ATTEMPTING A it were the softest zephyr of spring. 
There was but little perceptible change Looking out she beheld St, Julian Man- 
in the condition of Philip Danvers for j ning seudding across the yard towards 
some days, and through all the uncer | his mother, with a merry laugh. This) 
tainty about Ceeil’s fate, Miriam still | boy wis scarcely less beautHul than her | 
listened eagerly for tidings from the sick | own, and her brow darkened again, 
room, and indeed, at heart, it would *Thate them both,” she murmured, 
have been difficult to tell whieh was | ‘This woman makes a parade of her | 
worrying her most, her anxiety about | happiness with her child before me to 
the child, or her dread lest her father-in- | distress and torture me, She watches | 
law should recover. Bat in the one and pine covertly, too, as though she, too, | 
the other she was alike doomed to dis. | knew my story, and was in league with | 
appointment. Day by day went on, and | her master. Lt her look to herself, for 
the detectives seemed further and further | when he dies, Eugene shall not retain 
removed from any tidings of her lost | her one hour,” one back, she met her | 
darling. She had never confined herself | husband returning from the front en- | 
agreat deal with the child, #0 that she | trance, 
herself would searcely have imagined “Tow the roses “loom upon your 
how terrible would be her loneliness | cheeks,"’ he said, tenderly, ‘Sorrows 
without him, She may searcely have | may come upon ary but eae | only add 
looked into the nursery once a day, | to your beauty; but the burden of our 
when she knew that he was there safe | care ia, at least, lightened in one way, 
and well; but to look now and find all | my darling. Thank heaven, our father 
so still and deserted, wrung her usually | is much better," 
selfish heart with an intensity of torture Our father’ She turned away her 
that it would be impossible to describe, | head, and went up to her own room, 
She could once lie down at night, whea | She tried to read again, but the words 
she had been planning treason against | seemed to dance upon the pages before 
those who loved her most, and with a| ber, and she could make nothing out of 
simple effort of will, fall soundly asleep; | them, and after a while she lay down, 
but now the downy pillows beneath her | hoping to invoke sleep, at least for a few 
head had no softness, when she reflected | momenta, but it no longer came at her 
that the delicate, spoiled boy, who had | bidding 
been indulged in every luxury, might be It was one o'clock when she opened 
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softly. 
} T would have been true to 





‘What wae my fault?" she asked, 


a he 
replied, incoherently, ‘‘in spite the 
shallow emptiness soul and narrow. 


minded meanness that you displayed 
from the tirst day of our Talon, when I 


oy mere physical beauty, h my 
ife would have been one long ure to 
the end ; but you would not permit even 
an outward show of decency, which my 
pride so craved, when every other hope 
was gone. With not more of virtue than 
magnanimity, you loved the airy preteo- 


tiousneas leonine natare of the 
Freneh officer, Dessieux.”’ 
Well’ Miriam still questioned, with 
t interest, 





‘Well? In heaven's name was not 
that shame enough, but you must abaa- 
don every duty of life, and convince me 
of your guilt by an tery shameless 
elopement with him. Had you taken 
my life it would have been a merey. 
Could you wonder that [ loathed your 
very name, or that I should at once have | 
used every means te free myself from _ 
the hateful bonds that fette me?" : 

Miriam knew that he was apeaking of 
her mother, and she listened with trem. | 
bling anxiety for each word that fell. 
from his lips, i 

** You were anxious for a divorce, that | 
Hee too, might marry again,” said 

iriam. ‘ 

**1t in falae—false as your own base 
self!’ exclaimed Mr. Danvers. ‘ When 
the law, which I at once invoked, had 
freed it was I who de. ’ 


had falsely led me to 
perished with him that I 
name of husband, t b 
do so in the eyes of the law. 

“But Douglas Roscoe wedded me, 
both as divorced wife and real widow," | 
she replied. 

Yes; for Douglas Roscoe's ideas of 
virtue were as casy as your own,” ref 
turned Mr. Danvers, angrily. ‘See 
how the woman whom T truly honor 
acted, As soon as she knew you were 
living still, she withdrew into a convent—? 
though our children might have visited 
us unquestioningly atill—until after she 
was assured of your real death,” 

Was there no feeling of pity for this; 
man, asthe guilty woman looked down 
at him now? 

‘And what do you think then of 
Engene's wife?’ she asked, again. 

“Think !"’ he erted, striking his 
clenched hand upoo the covering, ‘That 
she is far worse than you, because 
has tenfold more brains and nerve. [ 
would sooner have heard of his deat 
than seen him wedded to her. Oh! it 
an iniquity that is orying to heaven! 
She knows it, and she has tried to 
coive me with lie; but I shall y 
expose it, There were two Frene 
wilows of the name of Deasieux, and 
a of them married a Douglas Roscoe. 
My son's wife would have cheated me 
into the belief that sheds the child of thet 
true lady; but it is all a shallow, wicked 
deception, Mary Houseman is written! 
in every feature; and her father is the ea. 
caped convict, now hiding in Australia.’" 

* But why visit the erimes of the parent 
upon the child?’ asked Miriam, anx- 
iously. 


| was free to) 





lying half frozen upon some roadside, or | the door of the sick-room, and found 
sleeping in some hayloft, with disrepu- | Eugene sitting alone at the bedside of | 
table tramps. the patient, 
Miriam could never have been made to ** My dear,"’ she whispered, reproach- 
believe that Cecil's abduction had been | fully, ‘you will make yourself ill. You 
voluntary on his part. She had never | have kept almost constant vigil here for) 
stopped to inquire whether he returned | a week. Where is the doctor?” 
her doting fondhess in full, nor in her ** Ile decided that he might safely go 
own thoroughly seltish love of ease, and | home until early morning, It is only | 
all the luxuries which wealth supplies, | necessary to watch him and give the | 
could she imagine that even the smallest | medicine at the prescribed intervals,”’ 
and most unreasoning of children would, “But any one can do that, and you 
of their own aceord, weary of the | are worn out,” 
splendors which a home like hers could “To know," he replied, in his usual | 
furnish, and prefer to venture the ex- | bright, cheerful tones; ‘but | have only | 


periment of life, with its sickening toils | just persuaded my mother to retire, 
and privations, removed from any such | And now it will be even easier than | 
aivantage. She had tried first the for 
storm-beaten track Leeause fate had lett 
her no choice, and she knew full well 





had thought, will be at 
side." 

“Not so," she returned, resting ber | 
hand on his shoulder, ‘You have all 
the investigations about my poor boy to 
make during the day ; and then the bur 
den of vigils like this at night—it will 
not doo - Ll am going to command now, 
and you are to obey. Loam fresh and 
will take your place, while you, too, go 
and sleep for a few hours. Cou can give 
me all necessary directions.” 

‘My love, it would be cruel aud un 
the | natural for me to shalt any burden that 
| Lean bear to your shoulders.” 

“But a wife should share tygern all, 
Kugene. | will hear uo excuse, You 
must yo, and T promise te eall you if 
there tm any change for the worse. I 
| have nothing to do but to sleep all day.” 

* Your commands shall always be law 
to me, Miriam. 1 hae eupeetes to re 
main here until four, when Mis, Manning 
called. My father trusted ber 
tmplieitly as long as he was conscious 
jand would, | know, feel as safe in he? 
the | hands asin mine, She will relieve you, 
jand af you will be kind enough to arouse 
me, | will alse look in at that time.” 

She wave the promise, of course, aud 
Eugene, telling ber how often the medi 
| cines were to be administered, kimsed her 
| and went out, 
| Miviam sat for some time as he had | 
| left her without looking up, and any one | 
might have seen from the heavang of her 
bosom and the color upon her cheeks that | 
she was ill at ease, and she ouly glanced 
around when the sick man gave asudden | 
start and moan of pain. Mr. Danvers | 
was lying with his face, still angrily 
flushed with fever, turned towards her, 
and this coloring made bim look quite | 
well and even younger than he had been | 
iu bealth, despite his loss of tlesh, and | 
Miriam sat studying the whole face as 
| she had never done before. 

There is sternness in every line," 
she thought, ‘‘and an inflexibility of | 

purpose that would stop at nothing short 


you my 


had been absolute when she fancied her 
self anchored safely at last inte a port 
where no rough billows could ever come, 
She did not recollect that all her indul | 


boy's fancy, and that, in consequence, | 


which the mind of 


student 


SCAN youtny 


Clenoese had traversed lony, 


Pinta, or Nina had been 
command —full of undiscovered con. | 
tinents and isles of bliss, replete with all 
imaginary treasures, Onty to the or 
dinary dreamer there fruition, 
Commoner mortals may, indeed, pursue | 
the shadow, but it ties before them even 
inte that “onknown bourne,’ which we 
can only reach when we have ‘shuttled 
off this mortal eoil.”’ 

to Miriam Danvers, of 
hardest features of the punishment now 
overtaking her, was that believed 
the child grieving, as she did, for a re } 
union, yet prevented by the strony arm 
of «a malignant foe, and each day the 


given to lis 


In the 


“eo, eonee 


she 


“If he survives,” she would say to 
herself, wearily, ‘* he will certainly return 


He is too old to forget me or my 
name, as younger children might do, 


I shall see him again. Ten years old | 


him back. If it) 
were possible for me to be cast out of 


In any event it will be best 





wife. Will fate assist me, or shall [| of death. [tis clear that I shall have 
watch for an opportunity to defend my- | nothing to hope for if he lives." She 
self?’ These were some of the thoughts placed her small, taper tingers upon his 
| that were beginning to give her a worn wrist, and the strong, bounding pulse 


| look. 


this man lives he will betray me in the 
end,” she murmured, one evening, as she 
sank down upon an ottoman in the little 
readin 
ber, after 


pursue me, when fortune has already | 
united my destiny with that of his son? 
Ile has never seen me anything but ten- , 


and but for him I should continue so. [ 
can reflect no discredit upon him wile 
my story is unknown. 


4 


= in personal or mental endowments. 
0 


still told of much physical vigor apart 
from the impetus which fever had given 
it. Miriam had been sitting thus for an 
hour, perhaps, when Mr. Danvers stirred 
ayain, and looking up, she saw that his - 
eyes were open and staring wildly at 
her. She was a strong woman at all 
times, but her own heart gave a sudden 
leap, and a momentary expression of 
fear overspread her countenance, 

“IT know you,’’ muttered the sick 
man. ‘The face of Mary Houseman is 
not easily forgotten, You may come to 
look insultingly on me at my dying hour 
in all the Suhens of your wicked 
beauty; but you have nothing with | 
which to taunt me. [t was all your own | 
fault." . 


“T feel a sort of presentiment that if 


Danvers’ cham- 
having wandered restlessly | 
ver the house. * What right has he to 


room near Mr. 


lerly affectionate in manner to Eugene, | 


t Neither have any 
of his family that | know of surpassed 


he haa, without cause, undertaken 


| whispered Miriam, softly 


“IT do not,”’ he answered. ‘ There ia 
some criminal mystery connected with 
her own life that T cannot fathom, She, 
too, is rumored to have followed in.the 
footsteps of her mother. Even the fate 
of her Cohead Louis Dupre, whose life 
she more than once attempted, is unoer 
tain, He may be living at this mo- 
ment.” 

* But you are still determined to find 
out, if pomsible 2" 

* Yes, though [sink my whole fortune 
in doing so. Tf she could betray her Hirst 
husband, my sen may be hourly in equal 
danger, And if Louis Dupre be still 
alive, then she has less right aed and the 
bolts of a prison should close on her?"’ 

“She is too cognizant of the law to 
have become the wife of Eugene Danvers 
titless that law would sanetion it,'’ maid 
Miriam, with a thush of triumph. ‘And 
MUL penne then, Uf there be other things to 
eriminate ler in the past, that she is 
thoroughly repentant and determined 
henceforth to be trae and faithful, your 
Christian profession says you shoukd for- 
give. Would you refuse to do so?” 

© When she had renounced all claim to 
my son and my son's name, T should 
have no reason to pursue her further, but 
net till then,” 

“So, she need expect ho merey at your 
hands ?"* 

** None,”’ 

“Then neither will she spare you,"’ 
* You, your 
self, have tiaed your own doom,’ 

She did not stir or move again until 
the sick man, once more yielding to the 
momentary oblivion from which she had 
repeatedly arvused him, lay back and 
Ile continued at inter 
vals to move restlessly from side to side, 
aud mutter incoherent fragments of 
speech, but she took care not to address 
him again, and after a little he fell inte 
a heavy sleep. Looking at her wateh, 
Miriam discovered that it was time to 
alminister the first dose of medicine, and 
she got up very quietly and took down 
the hy 

“They will never know but what he 
has taken it,’’ she thought, throwing a 
spoouful inte the fire; and now he is im 
such pain,’ she continued aloud, “I 
will try to calm him without calling 
Eugene.”’ 

She gluled back once more to the bed, 
and taking a phial from her pocket, an- 
corked it, soa applied it to the slee ing 
man's face, so closely that he pms for 
breath and threw up his hands as if in 
ayony. 

“Tam drowning,’ murmured, strug- 
ling violently, ‘'All the waves and 
billows of the oeean are passing over 
me,"’ and then he fell back again, uncon- 
scious as before. 

She waited breathlessly until a deeper 
sleep had fallen on him, and applied the 
phial once more 

There Was another gasp, and all the 
color died oat from Mr, Danvers’ face, 
leaving a ghastliness frightful to behold. 
His limbs were rigid and his eyes set. 

* Ab! this is death,”’ she was thinking 
proudly, when a soft step at the door 
made the dead white of her face equal 
his, and she fell back fuint with terror, 
while 4 hand was laid rudely upen her 
arm. 

‘Out of the way, Mrs. Danvers; you 
are trying to kill him."’ 

Still cowering with fear, Miriam looked 
up and beheld only Mrs, Manning, who 
bad thrust her unceremoniously back, 
and seizing Mr. Danvers was shaki 
him vigorously from side to side. 


Closed lis eyes, 
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ber self-posseesion, rose haughtily to ber 
Bh dyke ay " he said. 
“Let me call ou have gone 


med, of tise it is you who would murder 
him. te haneen’p nome, ore yoo well 
i sleep? o you 
ra al 

“Call bim beck to life, if it be not 


already too yal apping —- 
heeper, stern) . ‘ 

~ Peete the and moving 
him bark and “Thank God that 


I did come in at the right moment. J 
id not and eometbing seemed to 
-y ie a thank beaven' 


be . 
Goat again. Mrs. Danvers he is 


reviving; one moment more ane yeni 
ore 


would ve stood a murderess 
“You still rave," said Mra. Danvers, 
qnecringly, though with all ber self pos 
eneekm she could pot conceal the look of 
that flashed from her eyes 
“Should [ inform Eugene of this inso 
lence, I do net think you would remain 
beneath this roof many hours longer, bat 
Lam © constituted that a servant cannet 
— my resentment, so you are safe 
me.” 


F 


“I do pot know whether 1 am or 4," 
said Mrs. Manning, bitterly, “Call your 
husband, you will not dare te tell him.” 

“Will not dare to tell him what’ 
That his father bas some or im perti 
pent servants in bis household?’ asked 
Miriam, cwolly Saurg 

“ Will net tell him,’ replied the house 
keeper, lifting a head as —— as her 
own, ‘that you are secretly attempting 
hie father’s life in the dead of night, 
when you had agreed to watch here 
You know that he has an affection of the 
heart that would bring death from the 
inhalation of chloroform.” 

“| am surprised at myself that I bandy 
words with you,” sald Miriam, with pro 
voking sang freed. “Hut I will aay that 
T knew not ving of the sort. | was suffer 
ing with a severe headache, aml had the 
disc for my own use, and | had 
even fancied that the emell of it might 
benefit Mr. Danvers, he was in such a 
parosyem of suffering = | knew nothing 
af bis heart disease 

* You had newer heard" 

"No" The clear eyes looked through 
her, but they did not falter 


"| should be surry te do you an injas | 


thee, Mra. Danvers,” said Maude, return 
ing the gare, but T know more of you 
than you think, and without entirely 
knowing the cause, | am perfectly aware 
of the mutual dislike that has existed 


between you and Mr. Danvers since you | 


came here, and before any court of jus 
tiee the circumstance of your having 


chloroform here at this hour of the might 


would tend to excite suspicion.” 

“TL don't aee, T must say, it was here 
for my befiefit and not his.” 

This was strictly truce, heaven knows, 
theugh not exactly as she intended 
Maule to umflerstand it, and the two wo 
men lwoked at each other for some 
moments in mutual distrust and dishke 
Miriam was the first to speak 

“Dit MP Danvers take you into him 
euntidemoe "' she asked, atill with the 
sneer that sometimes provoked a deeper 
reecntment than words cando. “Itisa 
little remarkable that beth be and his 
servants should regant me as a tragic 
oomepirater of the Tennts or De Medici 
onder, without a shadow of grounds for 
eo doing.” 

The constant reference to Mra. Man 
ning as a ‘servant’ was another of her 
studied points of insult, and as the latte: 
stow with folded arma, still without re 
plying, looking at Mr) Danvers, whe had 
recovered his momentary loss of respira 
then, amd seemed te be sinking inte a 
more natural sleep than he Madd yet 
known, Miriam ventured once more in a 
terme that, in @pite of herself, evinoed neo 
amal! degree of interest 

"Will you be kind enough to inform 
me through what sources you derive 
your impressions with re gand te me?’ 

“TLhave some that you de not know 
of, Lreckon Tam mot at liberty to dis 
home,” replied Mre) Manning, ooldly 

A vivid flush passed ower Miriam's 
face, and she caught held of the house 
keeper'sarm with anervous, angry clasp 

"You mn«t be in league with the 
demons who have stolen my child,’’ 

“Tam in league with no one who per 
hee unlawful or cruel deeds," replied 

aude, with severe pride‘ Heaven is 
my Witness that | could newer have 
abetted such an act. But why do Loon 
deaceml to deny My reputation has 
never been tainted with the imputation 
of acrime 

There was the proud consciousness of 
virtue in word and look, and Miriam, 
hardened woman of the workd that she 
was, bowed toitin involuntary admiration 

* But,” she said, eagerly, unwilling to 
release the other now that the subject 
had been broached, “you will not deny 
that you know something of my enemies’ ’ 

“T would soarcely know how to reply 
tw that,” returned Maude “* W heqper 
you have ever given just cause to any 
one to inflict punishment like that upon 
you te a thing which you alone could 
decide" 

* You have then seen that anprineipled 
fanatic, Nina Da Costa?’ 

‘I did not may ao.’ 

* And you know Caspar Leno” 

Mre Manning was silent for a moment, 
and when she spoke it was in a constrained 
tone 

“Mra Danvers, it entirely useless 
to prolong Unie interview. Your imagi 
mation is vivid, Leee, You will be forced 
to indulge it. I have nothing to tell you." 

She had taken her seat at the bedside, 
with one hand upon the sick man's pulse 

“Tle seema to be quieter in defiance of 
my chloroform,” sand Miriam, rising; 
“eo tt was not bad forhim, after all) How 
long will you remain bere *’ 

“Until some member of the family or 
known friend takes my place.” 

* Bagene will look in early,’ returned 
Miriam, proudly ignoring the other's 
emphasis, “and since you will kindly 
take my post, |, ton, will retire, asf have 
not alept. | hope you will have tame to 
reflect and see your unnatural suapicions 
im their truly ridiculous aspect by 

Night of day. Gioml night." And 


paseed, still with ——a erect 


the 

Miriam 

head, to her own room, where 
lay ully sleeping 


THE 


for his ready acquiescence in their echeme 
they might have been betrayed at any 
| moment, but certain it is, t at the 
were further 


they had been at the beginning, not with. 
| stand the tremendous rewards that 
hed t the vigilance of the police. 

| And, tin the meantime, Ceci) had been 
living in obsonre quarters with bis ‘‘aunt,”’ 
faring roughly, sleeping om harder beds 
than be had ever seen, and wandering 
about with ber during the day until his 
young limba, unaccustowed to long oon 
tinued physical exertion, fairly ached 
with ; and yet he seemed to prefer 
the new life to the old. He had occa 
sioned Nina some trouble on the day 
after they had left the train, hiseudden 
and anconquerable disgust for feminine 
attire 

“| want my trowsers,”’ he aid, ab 
ruptly, walking up to her with a deter 
mined air but a momest after they had 
established themaeclves in a room for the 
day. ‘The people all pat me on the 
cheek, and call me a girl in good earnest, 
and I don't like that, Women are ne 
account; Tam going to be a man.” 

** Well, wearing a dress for a few days 
will net make a girl of you, and you 
know Tom Kobinsen told you how much 
money your mamma weuld offer to the 
police to bring you back; and you are 
only doing this to fool them.” 

“Tecan fool them in my pants as well,” 
he replied, resolutely; ‘‘and T mean to 
have them today. I aban't stay shut 
up all the while; lam gving to play 
with some boys."’ 

In vain did Nina attempt to reason 
with him. He could not have had the 
combined respect and fear for any woman 
that he entertained for Tom Kobinsen, 
amd he would submit only to him. Now 
that he had left the cars he would have 
back his male attire, Nina waa half in 
despair, and altogether angry when she 
found herself forced to submit. 
| “DP shall have to buy some,” she said, 

sharply. ‘You must wear your present 
dress until dusk this evening, when I 
‘ shall have to yet a carriage to take us to 
anew boarding house, and you mnat 
change on the wa I tell you we shall 
he watched, and the first thing you know 
you will be carried back te your mother 
and her new husband, and | and Tom 
Kobinaen will be punished.” 

Cecil seemed, however, to think she 
would be sharp enough to get bim 
through, and still obstinately inatsted 
upon bis first demand, and ace a 
| the change was effected] in the evening 

without disoovery 
| In a few weeks Coctl grew restless 
| again 
| Whee ie Tom Kobinson coming?" 
“An soon ae he can get away. He 
| fears to bring suspicion on you too soon.” 
But 1am tired of you,"’ said Cecil; 
“and T want him.” 
A day or eo later Nina received a letter, 
which she real to him 
Cecil must be both patient and cau 
tious,’ he maid, ‘and he would come for 
him as speedily as pomible, to a 
their tour of adventures, At present he 
was ooupied every moment, and could 
net leave, Tle must reecileet that their 
work wasa dificult: one, end would re 
quire time, and that no one ever yet 
deserved success, who waa not willing 
both to work and wait for it." 
Cecil's great admiration for the author 
influenced him to follow his advice as 
nearly as he could for a while longer, but 


| his naturally reations and imperious tem 


| perament soon developed itself again 

And in spite of Nina's protests, the bey 
seninoel about all day, and was fre 
quently in the street until late at night 

One of hia favorite resorts was down 
upon the river's bank, fishing, with a 
promiscuous crowd of literate and often 
unprincipled boys, himself seemingly the 
happiest of the orowd This was a 
sniree of great anneyance and even 
sorrow to Nina DaCosta, for true to her 
nature, in deflance of her long nurtured 
resentment, there were seme womanly 
and even tender emotions still left in her 
heart, and bitterly as ahe de apised the 
mother, she found herself, despite her 
efforta to the oontrary, lowing this way 
wardchild withall the andor of her enthu 
siastic temperament an andor enhanoed 
tenfold now by her secluded life and 
Unspoken moodiness of thought. She 
delighted to imagine that there was 
something of Ceeil's father in his face, 
amd that in lowing him, or shielding him 
from view, she was only true in her devo 
tion to the memory of | outs Dupre. Her 
thirst for vengeance on the mother grew 
even greater in proportion as her love for 
the child) tnereased, ao that she was 
sWpyed continually by the most diameti 
cally contending emotions of tenderness 
and hatred, until her life grew to be one 
perplexing round of torture 

Cecil was by no means grateful for 
any manifestation of her regard, and, 
indeed, usually rewarded it with expres 
sions of contempt, and even unqualified 
disgust 

“Tam giving my heart to this child 
as though he were my own," she would 
ery, in the selitude of her own room, 
“and be returns it with dislike, as all 
the world has done. He may have his 
father's eves, but he has his mother's 
oold and wicked heart."’ ' 

(me day, as Ceoil was returning with 
some of his frends from a day's ramble, 
proudly bearing a string of diminutive 
fish, he noticed a policeman, who had, 
for some time, been sauntering slowly 
behind him, and observing him with 
rather capectal attention. When the 
last of his companions had turned away 
just before he reached his own home, 
the man drew nearer, and walking by 
his side, looked down at the diminutive 
disciple of Sir Isaac Walton, with a 
amile 

“Did you catch those fish, my little 
man ?"’ 

“Some of them, 
one 

“Are you going to eat them °"’ 

“You bet."’ 

* But suppose your mother should aay 
they have too many bones?" 

“My mother ain't apt to suppose any 
thing about it.’ Cecil now glanced up, 
and the man's blue uniform suddenly re 
minded him that this might be one of 
the man-traps set for him, 

“What i your name, Mr. Fisher- 
man *"’ 

* James Robinaon.”’ 

a ae you going to cook the fish 
thout tT mother know it?’ 

; oo acts on aeed 

| The boy had seen a dead person a few 

days before, and the recollection made 

him hesi 


to be left with- 
you. Is your 


Roy Gill gave me 





live?’ 


| bel, they would take her out ofthe pasture 


SATURDAY 


“And your sent lets you do as you 


— lee. Now bow have you 
m living with ber?’ 
“ Ever eo I don't know." 


Nothing could bave been more nato 
' ral than boy's tone and manner. The 
man looked down at him with puzzled 
interest. - 
“ Did you ever know a little boy named 
Cecil?" he asked, suddenly — Ceci! 
| Dupre?’ 

“No,” anewered elias James Robin 
son, stoutly. 

** Hecause,’’ mid the man, taking « 
‘ photograph from his pocket, “‘ you are 
as like as two peas. I could have sworn 
you were the same."’ 

Ceeil took the picture and inspected it 
with supreme indifference. 

** That boy has on fine clothes, fit only 
to be shut up in a house,"’ he said, oon 
temptously; “and mine are rough. No, 
I don't know him."’ 

* Well, that boy was stolen from his 
mother some months ago, and all T have 
to aay is, if you wanted fine clothes, you 
have only to gotoher, She would swear 
you were her own child.” 

“T believe [ won't try it,’ said the 
boy, beginning to whisth “T like well 
enough where Tam."' And he tarned in 
at a gate, leaving the man to go on his 
way, entirely baffled 

Nina was duly informed of this adven 
ture, with sundry embellishmenta with 
regard to his own sagacity, and se 
alarmed waa she that she at once wrote 
a detailed account to Caspar Lenox, who 
summone! her by telegraph, to meet him, 
without delay, in a distant town, with 

' the be 

Cecil waa in transports of joy at the 
idea that his new life was about to begin 
And, in truth, Lenox taking him to a 
distant State, gratified the darling wish 
of this aspiring young gentleman's heart, 
by placing him, for the present, with 
additional instructions, in the hands of 
the chief of a circus company, where we 
must take leave of him for the present 

[TO BE OCONTINUKD. } 
-_-= - -> 


GOLDSMITH MAID. 


The recent remarkable performances 
of this extraordinary animal have created 
« much excitement, that we think the 
following particulars regarding her early , 
career, taken from a contemporary, will 
prove of interest to many of our readers 

The Maid wasa wayward child. Frou 
the date of her birth on the fann of John 
HK. Decker, in Wantage township, Sussex 
cousty, New York, in the spring of 1857, 
to the age of six years she distinguished 
herself in many ways, but never as a 
trotter, She was undersized, nervous 
and fretful, and utterly refused heavy | 
farm work Mr. Decker, her owner, 
says he never got any work out of her | 
but twice, ope half day in ploughing 
corn and one half day in drawing stones 
(moe she was hitched to a harrow, but 
after a short distance she reared back 
ward and entangled both her hind legs 
in the cross piece of the harrow and se 
injured those members that when she 
goon out for her morning walks it is said 
she still shows signs of stiffness behind, , 
caused by this fallin early life. From 
the time she was six montha old until 
Mr. Decker sold her she was used as a | 
race horse, though without her owner's 
knowledge, The boys on the farm, of 
course, a8 boys do, were anxious to know 
which was the speediest horse, and at an 

jearly day they found it was the Maid. 
Aud so, after the “old man’’ had gone to 


or stable whenever a race could be made 

up andrun heron the road after night. 

She beateverything that could be brought 

to run with ber, s@ that tinally none but 

the uninformed from a distance could be 

found to bet against her, These races 

were made up at the country stores and 

lounging: places in the evening after farm | 
work was over, and the race run the 

same bight after the “old man’’ had 

gone to bed No training, no grooms, 

ho jockeys, ne weight for ayge—just aman | 
ora boy tn his bare feet, mounted bare 

back, with his toes hugying the mare's 

belly hike a leech, was the style; and the 

Maid no doubt enjoyed it more than she 

has some of her late races in the trotting 

ring 

(ne day in the summer of 1563 two 
men were out buying horses forthe army, 
and stopped all might at Mr. Decker’s, 
and inthe morning bought the Maid of 
him for $260, and started for home, leay 
ing the mare behind them, (mn their 
way they met a Mr. ‘Tompkins, who 
knew the littl: mare, and bought her off | 
them for $360.) The two men also knew 
her and believed that she could be made | 
a tretter, but were willing to make §100 
by their morning's bargain. The next 
day Tompkins sold her to Alden Gold 
smith, an eacellent judge of horsetlesh, 
of Blooming Grove, Orange county, N. 
Y., for $600, From him she took the 
name of Goldamith Maid. He kept her 
in pretty steady training under William 
kadine, to whom more than any other 
living man should be awarded the credit 
of tirst bringing the mare out. While | 
im training for the trottmg course she 
was »© fretful and irritable, so deter- 
mined to run at every opportunity in 
stead of trotting, so hard to bring te | 
trot after breaking from that gait, that 
Mr. Goldsmith many times determined 
to give up the training and sell her at 
price, but bis patient driver maintained 
his abiding faith in her, and assured his 
employer that she was the fastest animal 
on his premises, and would come out at 
last a great trotter, and finally persuaded 
him to keep her, which he did until this 
driver so brought out her points that Mr. 
Goldsmith in November, 1868, sold her 
to R. Jackman and Badd Doble for $20, 
OO) These gentlemen sold her to Mr. 
H. N. Smith for the sum of $37,000, 
She made her first appearance in public 
in August, 1s6) 

-_ - -_ 

Bracutry on Brains.—If it were op 
tional with all women to be intelligent 
or beautiful, but forbidden to them to 
be both, which of two gifts, beauty or 
brains, would the majority of the sex 
prefer’ This is a deleate question; but 
if put to the vote we are inclined to 
think that beanty would carry the day. 
Men bow down to feminine lovaldneent bat 
as a rule they are apt to fight shy of | 
feminine wisdom. Some of them even 
seom to regard it with jealousy, as an 
infringement on their prerogative. It is 
true that several tough old philosophers | 
have inveighed against the influence of 

| beauty, stagmatizing it as a “ short-lived 
tyranny,”’ a “silent fraud,’ a “mere | 


| accident of nature,” and the like; but | 
caustic fel. , tid 


, the probabilit 
lows had 
that the acidit 

| Played waa asorib to “ sour grapes. 


is, that theese 
bids for it in vain, 
of temper they dis 





IN A stooping position 


EVENING POST. 


WHY THUS LONGING! 
vm Y ®. 


Why (hae longing, thes forever aighing 
For the far off. enattained and dim 
While (he beeetifei. al! arvend thee lying 
Offers up te low, perpetes! bymet 
W oeld st (hoe listen to Its gentic teaching. 
All (hy reetiess yearning |i would etl! . 
Lael, aad Gower, ead laden bee are poe, 
Thine own sphere, though bumble, frei to Bil. 
Poor indeed thoe mest be. if around thee 
Thow peo ray of joy or light canst throw 
If no siken « of love bath bound thee 
Te some littie world (hrough wea! or eve 
If ne dear eyes thy fund love can brighten, 
No fond votees anewer to thine own ; 
If ao brother's sorrow thow canst lighten 
My daily sympathy and gentic tone 
Not by deeds that win the crowd's applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world reauws, 
Not by martyrdom, of vaunted crosses, 
(‘aust (hou wie aad wear th’ immorta! crown 


leeily etruggling, though enloved and lonely, 
Pvery day a rich reward will give 
Thou wilt fod by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, (hou canet traly live 
_>-_ 


A GHOST ON HORSEBACE. 


Perhaps the most wonderful ghost 
stery we ever heard of is the folkowing, 
which is told as having actually occurred 
to the Rev John Jones, of Holiwell, 
while riding in North Wales, England, 
on missionary busingss, We give the 
narrative in the referend gentleman's 
own words 

‘When I had performed about half 
my ome as | was emerging from a 
wood situated at the commencement of a 
long, steep decline, I observed coming 
towards me aman on foot. By his ap 
warance, judging from the sickle which 
Ire carried sheathed in straw over his 
shoulder, he was doubtless a reaper in 
search of employment. As he diew near 
I recognised a man whom I had seen at 
the door of the village inn of Lian- 
whellyn, where I had gy to bait my 
horse, nm our meeting, he touched his 
hat, and asked me if I could tell him the 
time of day. I pulled out my wateh for 
the purpose, neticing at the same time 
the peculiar look which the man cast at 
its heavy silver case, Nothing else, how- 
ever, occurred to excite any suspicion on 
my part, so wishing him a ‘good after- 
noon,’ | continued my journey. 

“When Thad ridden about half-way 
down the hill, [I noticed something mov- 
ing, and in the same direction as myself, 
on the other side of a large hedge, which 
ran nearly parallel with the road, and 
ultimately terminated at a gate through 
which I had to pass, At first I thought 
it an animal of sume kind or other, but 
soon discovered, by certain depressions 
in the hedge, that it was a man running 
I continued for 
a short time to watch his progress with 
some curiosity, but my curiosity seon 
changed to fear when [ recoguised the 
reaper with whom I had conversed « few 
minutes before, engaged in tearing off 
the straw band which sheathed his 
sickle 

** He hurried until he reached the gate, 
and then concealed himself behind the 
hedge within a few yards of the road. 
I did not then doubt for a moment but 
that he had reselved to attack, perhaps 
murder, me for the sake of my watch 
and whatever money | might have about 
me, I looked around in all directions, 
but not a single human being was to be 
seen; so, reining in my horse, [ asked 
myself in much ajarm what I could do, 
Should I turn back? No; my business 


was of the utmost importance to the | 


cause for which I was journeying, and as 
long as there existed the faintest possi- 
bility of getting there [ could not think 
of returning. Should [ trust to the speed 
of my horse, and endeavor to dash by the 
man at full speed? No; for the gate 
through which T had to pass was not open, 
Could I leave the read and make my 
way through the fields? [ could not, 
for | was hedged in by rocky banks or 
high hedges on both sides. The idea of 
a personal encounter could not be enter 
tained for a moment, for what chance 
could 1, weak and unarmed, have against 
a powerful man with a dangerous weapon 
in bis hand? What course then should 
I pursue? Tcould not tell, and at length, 
in despair rather than in a spirit of hum. 
ble trust and confidence, 
head and offered up a silent prayer, 
This had a soothing effeet upon my 
mind, so that, refreshed and invigorated, 
I proceeded anew to consider the diffi 
culties of my position, At this juncture 
my horse, growing impatient at the 
delay, started off; T clutched the reins, 
which T had let fall on his neck, for the 
purpose of checking him, when, happen 
ing to turn my eyes, lL saw to my utter 
astonishment that I was no longer alone. 
There by my side | beheld a horseman in 
a dark dress, mounted on a white steed. 
In intense amazement I gazed upon him, 
where could he have come from’? He 
appeared as suddenly as if he had sprung 
from the earth. Ile must have been 
riding behind and have overtaken me. 
And yet | had not heard the slightest 
sound; it was mysterious, inexplicable. 
But tee joy of being released from my 
perilous position soon overcame my feel- 
ings of wonder, and | began at once to 
address my companion, 

**l asked him if he had seen any one, 
and then described to him what had 
taken place and how relieved I felt by 
his colton appearance, which now re- 
moved all cause of tear. He made no 
reply, and on looking at his face he 
seemed paying but slight attention to my 
words, but continued intently gazing in 


bowed my, 


horseman was ! I was dumbfounded; | 
I looked back in the direction from which 
we had just been riding, but b I! 
could command a view of the road for s 
considerable distance, be was not to be | 
seon. He had disappeared as mysteri- | 
onsly as be had come.” 
—_——_ 


OCONNELL AND THE BANK 
ORISIS. 


In the town of L——., a run was being 


, seen pushing and fighting at the doors 


of all the banks in The —— 
Bank, however (which rwards proved 
itself to be as solvent as any establish- 
ment in Ireland,) enjoyed at that time | 
the least confidence, and was, of course, | 
the more set upon. 

At the bank door, the Babel of mixed 
Irish and English was terrific. Men and | 
men, and men and women tugged and | 
struggled together for precedence, amid 
such exclamations aa, “ There, you have 
tor the coat off my back and making as 
much fuss about your —~ thirty-shil- 
ling note, as if it were a pack-load of ten 
pounders you had."’ 

** Arrah, yell all be served,”’ cried out 
a droll fellow on the verge of the crowd. 
‘Here's the Counsellor coming, and a | 
bag of gold on his back.”’ } 

All looked in the direction the last | 
speaker pointed to, and there, sure | 
enough, could be seen approaching the 
burly figure of O'Connell, who'was one 
of the directors of the bank, and had just | 
arrived from Dublin. He had not ex- | 
actly a bag on his back, but he carried a , 
parcel in his hand. 

** Let me pasa, my good friends,"’ said | 
he, ‘‘and you shall 4 served.”’ And he | 
pushed shoulder foremost through the | 
crowd, who made way for him, and gave | 
three cheers for the ** Counsellor ’’ as be | 

vanned, 

The Liberator, as he wae called, might | 
have been twenty minutes in the bank, 
when a burrah was raised from those who | 
stood nearest the bank door. ‘ Didn't I | 
tell you,”’ cried a fellow, crushing his | 
way out and blowing with his breath | 
to cool tive hot sovereigns which he held | 
with difficulty in his hand; * Didn't [| 
tell you the Counsellor would settle it? | 
There they are at it, hard and fast, as | 
tallow chandlers on a melting day, mak- | 
ing sovereigns like winky, and they're 
shoveling them out upon the counter as | 
hot as boiled praties from a pot.”’ | 

**Glory to you, Dan!" shouted out the 
crowd, who now really believed that the 
Counsellor was making sovereigns in the 
back parlor to meet the run. ‘ What's 
the use of crushing; you can't break a 
bank when they're melting out money 
like that.”’ 

Sure enough, the clerks were ladling | 
out burning hot sovereigns from copper | 
scoops to the people, who crowded tothe 
counter, ang who, snapping and blowing | 
their fingers, re picking up the coins | 
as _— might foasted chestnuts. 

They say that the ruse was not a new 
one, and that O'Connell only revived it 
in the case of the Bank; but it was | 
not the less meritorious and successful | 
on that account. The clerks were really | 
engaged in the back parlor heating the | 
sovereigns on fire shovels over a large | 
tire, and rushing out with red faces and | 
in a furious hurry, they threw them 
“hot, all hot,’ to the cashiers, who 
counted them out with iron curling tongs 











| to the customers, who believed that the 


work of coining was going on over in- 


| numerable crucibies in the back parlor. 


| reigns at will from an oven could never, 


| of a simple people. 
—_> —=—_ 


The plan had a double advantage—it 
inspired confidence, and made - process 
of money-taking so slow on the part of | 
the public, who were perpetually burning | 
their fingers, that the bank, with a very 
limited supply, was able to meet a de- 
mand which, under the circumstances, 
was necessarily slow. The clerks could 
serve the people as Jast as the people 
could count the hot sovereigns, 

The ruse which had almost instanta- 
neous effect in allaying alarm, (Connell | 
maintained was perfectly justifiable. | 
From ignorance, a panic, which might 
have proved fatal to the bank, arose, 
and ve thought he had a right to allay it 
by playing on this same popular igno- 
rance. A bank that could serve sove- 


of course, want gold in the imagination 





CRIMINAL ANIMALS. | 


The following concerning the physical 
and spiritual penalties which the law | 


| visited formerly upon four-footed male- 


‘ 


factors will, we are sure, be new to many 
of our readers: 

‘** The condemnation of a bull to the , 
gallows for the crime of murder is by no 
means a singular example of the eccen- 
tricities of ancient legislation, at least in 
France. For instance, on the 4th of 
June, 1004, a pig was hanged from a gib- 


| bet near Laon for devouring the babe of | 


one Jehan Lenfant, a cowherd. 


| to be hanged by the hind feet from the 


the direction of the gate, now about a | 


quarter of a mile ahead. I followed his 
gaze and saw the reaper emerge from his 
concealment and cut across a tield to our 
left, resheathing his sickle as he hurried 
along. He had evidently seen that I was 
no longer alone, and had relinquished 
his intended attempt. All cause for 
alarm being gone I once more sought to 
enter into conversation with my de- 
liverer, but again without the slightest 
success, Not a word did he deiyn to 
give me in reply. I continued talking, 
however, as we rode on our way cowards 
the gate, though | confess feeling both 
surprised and burt at my companion’s 
mysterious silence. Once, however, and 
only once did I hear his voice. Having 
watched the figure of the reaper disap 
ar over the brow of a neigh boring hill, 

turned to my companion and said: 
*Can it for a moment be doubted that 
my prayer was heard, and that you were 
sent for my deliverance by the Lord ” 
Then it was that I thought I heard the 
horseman speak, and that he uttered the 
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| es by the bloody deed. 








‘courts of Troyes, com wi 
| prayers of the inhabitants 


Again, | 
on the 10th of Jaduary, 1457, a sow and | 
her six sucklings were charged with | 
murder and homicide on the person of 
one Jehan Martin, of Savigny, when the 
former was found guilty and sentenced 


branch of a tree. As for the piglings, in 
default of any positive proof that they 
had assisted in mangling the deceased, | 
although covered with Blood, they were 

restored to their owner on condition that 

he should give bail for their appearance | 
should further evidence be forthcoming 

to prove their complicity in their mother’s | 
crime. That individual, however, de- 
clined to become in any way answerable 
for the conduct of such ill-bred atimals, 
which were thereupon declared forfeited 
—not to the ents of the murdered 
child, but to the noble damsel, Katerine 
de Bernault, Lady of Savigny. Yet 
again, on the 2d of March, 1852, the 
Chapter of Chartres, after due investiga- 
tion of the circumstances, sentenced a 
pis who had killed a girl to be hanged | 
rom a gallows erected on the very spot 

Even so 

ate as the year 1612 a pig was convicted 

of having wogied to death and partially 

devo a Prild fourteen to fifteen | 
months old, the son of a mason residing 

at Molinchart, also within the jurisdic- | 
tion of Laon. Nor was thisall. Animals | 
were liable to spiritual censures as well | 
as to penal sentences. In 1120 we find | 
the Bishop of Laon excommunicating a | 
swarm of caterpillars in the same terms 


which the Council of Rheims had em- 


pape in the preceding year in denounc- 
ng priests who indulged in the sin of | 
matrimony. Still later, in 1516, the | 
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sweet, and sometimes sour; 
I oft save life, yet life at asa is always in 
my power; 
I take my place at table, if of peasant or 
queen, 
No cot, or palace, town, or street, with. 
out me e'er is seen; 
I've strength to throw down houses, up- 
root the strongest 
Yet without my aid, I'm certain, a fous. 
tain could not please; 
I'm hot, I'm oold, I'm lingering 
~w, 
But without me no railway train for balf 
a mile could go; 
I am #0 amall, that e’en a babe may hold 
me in its hand, 
So large, that I encircle the widest, 
od : 


You take me at your any seein, and 
ne'er presume to doubt me, 

For nothing lives, nor moves, nor dares 
to die without me. 

2. 

To see me, you must shut your eyes; 

To like me, you must all despise; 

To want me, you must be well bi 3 

To have me, you must be distrest; 

To feel me, you must feeling lack; 

To wear me, you must bare your back; 

To know me, you must be a dunce, 

And ought to go to school at once; 

Now if you cannot tell my name, 


You'll make out of me what I am. 


Josera CARPENTER. 
8. 
My uses are various, and various my hue; 
I'm black, and I'm red, I'm violet, blue; 
By lover and author alike I am bought; 
From India, and China, I sometimes am 
brought, 
Now give me but a sheet, and a cover for 


c *, 
And secrets of moment to you I'll dis- 
ch 


08e | 

To ™ uttermost parts of the kingdom 
"ll fly, 

To cause some a laugh, but many a sigh. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
In every suit I ever saw, 
These two were always in it; 
What fools they were to go to law, 
For often neither win it. 
1. The lawyer thus defends his cause, 
And cleverly he quotes the laws. 
2. What folly thus to go to war, 
You've little chance before the bar. 
8. The hermit thus keeps from his kind, 
False friends thus stand in need, you'll 
find. 


4. A wrangler to argue demands, 
On this he joins, aud falls or stands, 
5. I do declaim, I shake the head, 
Flatly deny whatever's said. 
6. An ancient book, which Rabbis use, 
To show the laws unto the Jews. 
. The smallest part I specify, 
An atom scarce #0 small as I. 


=a 


8. For ladies’ use on summer's day, 
I winnow all thg chaff away. 
9. In truth this is reality, 
As sure as fate a verity. R. F. 
CHARADE. 


My first, with egg, to breakfast, the 
cockney thinks is sense, 

But it really is a little word that forms 
the passive tense; 

My second is a vowel, sure, though 
neither a nor 0; 

My third and last an adjective, express- 
ing power, you know; 

And | whole will ask a question, when 
divided into three, 

To which the same, read backwards, the 
answer ought to be. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1. Help grate, 
Stew no hate. 
2. Seem in agens, 
Go green shoe spent. 
8. Renn prigs spit, 
Ox can mail wit. 
W. H. Woop. 


FLORAL ANAGRAMS. 
1. Imob uncle. 2. Lo, hire poet, 3. 


Few run, Sol. 4. Thychain. 5. I’man 
actor, 6. O, wide nob. 7. O, a clean 
laic. 8. A nut-pie. 9. I race rain. 


Josura XAVIER. 


1. To peruse. The margin. A disor- 
der. An act. 
2. Suffrage. A man’sname. To care 


for. Scraps. 

.8. Loving. Above. A Roman em- 
| peror. To fall. 

4. Covering. Early. Refined air. 
Animals. A town in Portugal. 


5. Beyond. A town in Spain. Large 
cumtitee, A steward. Available pro- 
perty for the payment of debts. 
Victoria. 
{Answers to the above will be given 
in No, 19.) 


Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” No. 13, Vol. 54. 

Acnostic.—1. Jefferson. 2. Euterpe. 
3. Socrates. 4. Urania. 5. Semiramis. 
6. Walter Scott. 7. Epaminondas. 5. 
Patrick. 9. Thermopylre. My whole: 
‘Jesus wept.” 

GroorapnicaL ANaGRAMs.—1. Am- 
sterdam. 2. Baltimore. 8. Cape Horn. 
4. Boston. 5. Canton. 6. Rome. ‘- 
Barbadves. 8 Bermudas, 9% Chagres. 
10, Bombay. 11. Lima. 12. Peru. 

Frorat Rensve.—Heliotrope (Haw- 
thorn, Elder, Laurustinus, Iris, Olean- 
der, Tuberose, Rue, Olive, Primrose, 
(evening) Eglantine). 

ExrematicaL Love-Letrer. — Lily, 
Olive, Violet, Eglantine—LOVE. 


Entoua.—A dyer. 
Caarape.—Par-rot. 
Awaorams,—i. Demonstration. * 
Transportation. 3. Unchangeableness. 
5. Procrastination. 
kK ed. 


4. Measurement. 
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Custom House. 
A Whereas 
death of a 


ion.” 


GuapvaTine ina fashionable seminary 
ur- 


of Cleveland, Ohio, Miss Mary E. T 


It was a Chicago lad 
order to Rome to a ce 


close, to cost not more nor $1,090," 


“Tuma is one kind o' ship I always | 
steer clear of,"’ said an old bachelor sea- | 
captain; ‘‘and that's courtship, ‘cause | 
on that ship there's always (wo mates and | 


po captain 


HARRY, 


wouder that they sent her off?’ 


Femate Po.ttics,.—A young lady | 
hearing it stated that government, in 
this country, would in future be carried 

vartiea, said, ‘Oh, dear! I 
If it comes to that, I hope 
papa will take us to live on the conti- | 


on without 
hope not. 


nent.”’ 
Wuew a Western editor is in a hurry, 


he doesn’t waste words by saying “lt 
* After 
many days of arid desiccation, the vapory 
their thundering 
hosta, and poured out upon tee | 


rained.” He simply writes: 


captains marshaled 


humanity and the thoroughly incineratec 


vegetation a few inches of aqua ‘plu- 


cialia, 
CABBY's 
tive of the ‘little ways” 


driven to St. James’ street. 


by Holborn, Chancery lane, the Strand, 
and Pall-Mall. 
are!"’ 

etting out, as he handed him a shilling. 


The credit is awarded to cabby of having 
seen the joke, and grinned at his own 


expense, 


A Quaxsn’s Apvicr To Moner-nvun- 
prudent and well-disposed 
member of the Society of Friends once 


TeKA, — A 


advice: 


gave the followin ma | “ 
hear thou art 


*“John,"’ said he, ‘I 
going to be married.”’ 

Yes," replied John, ‘‘T am.”’ 

** Well,” replied the man of drab, ‘I 


have one little piece of advice to give 


thee, and that is, never marry a woman 
worth more than thou art. When I 


married my wife, | was worth fifty 
and she was worth sixty-two; 
and, whenever auy difference has occur- 


shillin 


red between us since, she has always 
thrown up the odd shillings.” 


Drones or Recoveny.—A good stor 
is told of Bouvart, a celebrated French 
physician. 
chamber of a marquis, whom he had 
attended through a very dangerous ill- 
ness, he was accosted by Tis noble 
patient in the following terms: 

‘Good day to you, Mr. Bouvart; I feel 
quite in spirits; I think my fever had left 
me.”’ 


‘*T am sure it has,” replied Bouvart, 
drily. ‘*The very first expression your 
lordship used, convinces me of it.’’ 

** Pray explain yourself.”’ 

as Nothing is easier. In the first days 
of your illness, when your life was in 
danger, I was your dearest friend; as you 
began to get better, | was your good 
Bourart; and now | am Mr. Bouvart. 
Depend upon it, you are quite recovered."’ 


A Goop answer trom a sophomore is 
indelibly recorded among the memories 
of our college days. 

Professor —— had a peculiar red nose, 
80 red, indeed, that it was usually deemed 
a sign that the interior of the temple was 
dedicated to Bacchus. Upon this point, 
the professor was peculiarly sensitive 

One day a oe by some 
invisible hand, hur across the room 
and came in contact with the learned 
gentleman's bald pate, that, glancing off, 
it spun almost up to the ceiling. 

‘“*Mr. F——,” thundered out the pro- 
fessor, ‘that “wad you, sir; don't deny 
it, sir; your blushes betray you, sir.”’ 

‘“*Do you think that I blush, sir?’ 
modestly asked the student. 

** Blush,” retorted the professor, “your 
face is as red as a beet.’ 

“Pardon me, sir,’’ replied F——; “1 
think it’s only the sgibatien of light; 
perhaps you looked at me over your 
nose.’ 


Porrixne THE Question.—Mr. Smith- 
son (an improvement on the celebrated 
name of Smith) wished to take Miss 
Brownly (another improvement) to the 
opera. He had been on terms of inti- 


macy with the family for about five | but when night came on, and the fold imbecile. 
years, but ‘‘ never spoke of love;’’ on the | were driven to their old resting-place, he | in imitation of those whom he mct, Hein- | 


contrary, he had frequently declared his 
intention of leadi a bachelor’s life. 
Once he put his to the bell-handle, 
and was admitted. 


telegraph 
Tews Eamcrmst Sqvatrens. — Kan- 
garocs. 
Tus Para or Dvrr.—Through the 


The Im- 


who sent an 
rated sculptor 
for ‘ome marble figger of Apoller in his 


after looking on while his new 
baby sister cried at being washed and 
dressed, tarned away, saying, “If she 
screamed like that up in heaven, I don't 


“Littie Way."’'—Illustra- 
of some of the 
London cabmen, an English paper relates | 
that a well-known essayist, on arriving 
one day at Victoria Station, asked to be 
Cabby mis- 
took him for a foreigner, and drove him 
this way and that—round by Sloane 
street, up by Park lane, and again round 


‘*Whatafunny dog you 
said the passenger to cabby, on 


On entering one morning the 


ava uuu 
-——_——— 
~ He loves me not,” she sighing said, 
“ He cannot say I am pot kind ; 
It mest be that my bue of head 
le not exactly to hie mind ; 
It must be that my skin's too fir, 
My eyes of tee | biwe, 
And that be don't like base! hair; 
Aad so, to prove I'm fend and tree, 
Let art my poor defects supply, 
For bis dear cake l've sworn te Dra!” 


She did! She soaked her tresses brows 
candle siraig hed them dowa, 

And stained yet te a ; 
| Mer eyes. with Aenne the 

le ortenta! drooped — 
Her dress, as or y-)-- bide 

ely heoped, 

And yet he passed indifferent by. 
She wept—" For hi 


the 
lady celebrated for the 
“purity of ber charester and comples. | 





Wae dark, and rich. 
im once more I'll dye’ 


This time she aimed at being blonde 
8 — vy ea tare too, donned 
he powdered ; ir, too, dona 
| The sheen of hetlecses geld; 
|} She curled It to the very roote, 
Most dasaling to the saqteres sight, 
And dressed herself from hat to boots 
Io heavenly blue aad ange! white 
Yet he with coolness turn *, 
Though twice for him this maid had dyed 


| In wild despair she rushed away 
And doffed her artificial charms, 
Aod when he came again next day, 
He took her fondly to his arma. 
With trembiing \ and fond reproof 
Her tale she told, ber grief expressed 
He said—" For this I kept aloof, 
I like thy natural agpect bert, 
No change so charms my hoart and eye, 
And # with thee I'll live and die.” 
—_—  — 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 
No, 3.—-HEINRICH, THE GOATHERD. 


This legend is centuries old, having 
, been handed down from sire to son, by 


oral tradition, through many generations. | 


Those of our readers who may have read 
Washington Irving's ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle”’ 
will doubtless perceive some similarity 
| between Heinrich, the Goatherd, and that 
deservedly-popular story. 

In the wilds of the Hartz Forest there 
| is a mountain, where the fairies and gob- 
lins dance by night, and where they say 
| the great Emperor Frederic Barbarossa 
still holds his court among the caverns. 
Now and then this celebrated ruler con- 
descends to show himself to mortals, 
| Sometimes he does this for the purpose 
‘of punishing those whom he dislikes ; 
and on other occasions it is for the pur- 

me of giving a rich present to some 

ucky wight whom he takes into his head 
to befriend. 

This remarkable Jemences, according 
to accounts given of him by chroniclers, 
is reputed to sit on a throne of marble, 
with his red beard sweeping the ground; 
and once or twice in a long course of 
years he rouses himself for a while from 
the trance in which he is buried, but 
soon falls again into his former forgetful- 
ness, 

Numerous are the stories related by 
German writers of the adventures of be- 
lated travelers who have wandered over 
the Hartz Mountains, and strange chances 
have befallen many who have strayed 
within the range of the somnolent Em- 
peror. 

A great many years ago there lived in 
the village of Ilsenstein, at the foot of 
the mountain, one Heinrich, a goatherd. 
He was « simple-hearted, honest man 
enough, who was content with his hum- 
ble calling. Every morning he drove 
his flock to feed upon the green spots 
that are here and there found on the 
mountain's side; and in the evening he 
sometimes thought it too far to drive 
his charge home, so he used, in such 
| cases, to shut it up in a spot amongst 
the woods, where an old ruined wall was 
left standing, high enough to form a fold 
in which he could count his goats, and 
rest in peace for the night. 

Poor Heinrich’s habits were simple 
4 and innocent enough, yet, notwithstand- 
| ing this, he was destined to be the dupe 
of fortune, who has been accustomed 
throughout all time to distribute her 
favors so indiscriminately and so un- 
equally. 

One evening, Heinrich found that the 
prettiest goat of his flock had vanished 
| soon after they were driven into the field 

encompassed by the ruined wall. This 
was not by any means a singular circum- 
stance—goats, sheep, and other domestic 
animals, will elude the vigilance of their 
keeper, and stray away from the fold; but 
what surprised ileinrich the most was, 
that the truant was there again in the 
morning. Again and again he watched, 
and the same strange thing happened. 
He pondered over the circumstance, but 
could not in any way satisfactorily ac- 
count for it. Invariably at night the 
same goat was missing. He made up 
his mind to look still more closely into 
the matter, and soon succeeded in find- 
ing a cleft in the old wall, through 
which, it seemed, his favorite made her 
w 














ay. 
of Yh, oh!”’ ejaculated Heinrich; ‘‘ this 
| is where she creeps through, is it? No 
wonder she is missing so often. The 
cunning brute, to keep the secret all to 
| herself, and not let her companions know 


| 


|of her wanderings. Lowever, when 
night comes on, I'll be even with my 
lady!"’ 

| 


He thought it advisable to leave the 
| cleft in the wall alone, and therefore, 
made no attempt to stop the passage; 


| watched the motions of the truant, whom 
| he observed making towards the cleft in 
the wall. In the space of a few minutes 
after this, the animal was missing. 


dreaming? There again, | heard them 
‘enort'’ He listened attentively. It 
was so. Le felt positive that horses 


were feeding above him, and that cora 
| fet from their mangers. He remained 
for some time in a state of breathless 
| suspense, being awe-stricken at the 
{strange and unlooked-for d 
| Passing his bhod across his 
to clear the midst that seemed to pass 
before his eyes, he ejaculated, in a tone 
of surprise, ‘“‘ But where can the horece 
be? How is it possible they can be kept 
| in a mountain where none but the goat's 
foot ever trod ?"’ 
| As he reflected, his ear 
greater and greater, when, on a 
| little came forth and beckoned 
him to follow. Heinrich hesitated; a 
superstitious fear seemed to creep over 
him, and the power of locomotion waa, 
| for a brief period, denied him. The 
| page, with a pleasant and encouraging 


jamile on his features, continued to 
beckon. 
* This is more wonderful still!’ ejacu- 


| lated poor 
| “I never knew till this moment that 
| noble or serf, saint or sinner, dwelt here; 
and I was bred and born in these parts. 
| Can't you speak?’' he said, suddenly 
becoming 4 little wearied of the page's 
gestioulations, ‘Oh, maybe he's ph 
poor fellow! In that case, he won't 
much mind my speaking so sharply to 
him." 


Without more ado, he followed the | 


page, and presently came to a court- 
yard, surrounded by an old wall. The 
spot seemed the bosom of the valley. 
Above, rose on every band high masses 
of rock; wide-branching trees 
their arm overhead, so that nothing but 
a glimmering twilight made ita way 
through. And here, on the cool and 
, smooth well-cut lawn, were twelve old 
| Spiabts, who looked very grave and 

ore, but were amusing themselves with 
a game of nine-pins. he poor goatherd 
hardly knew how to condyct himself in 
such goodly company. lle waa, how- 
ever, much pleased to tind that the 
knights did not appear to take much 
notice of him; in fact, he was under the 
impression that they ignored his presence 
altogether. He was, ‘Caves, soon dis- 
possessed of this idea; for when all the 
nine pins were down, they ordered him, 
| by dumb signs, to busy himself in set- 
| ting up the pins, He obeyed, and stuck 
|them up each time gfter they had been 
| knocked down, 

** Heaven pectont and preserve me !"’ 
| murmured the goathead, as his knees 
knocked together; ‘‘but I do wonder 
who these gentlemen are, and when it's 
| likely they will finish their game ?”’ 

He contrived to snatch a stolen side. 
long glance at the long beards and old 
| fashioned dresses of the worthy knighta. 
Presently, when the first surprise had 
passed away, he grew a little bolder, 
until, at last, he plucked up his heart so 
far as to take a turn in the draught at 
the can which stoad beside him, and 
| sent up the smell of the richest of old 
wine, 

** Goodness me, but the old gentlemen 
keep some rare stuff in their cellars. I 
never placed my lips to anything equal 
to this.”’ a 

The wine he quaffed seemed to give 
| him renewed strength for his work; and 
} as often as he flagged at all, he turned 

to the same kind friend to help him in 
his need. It seemed to him that the 
worthy old knights would never tire of 
their game, which was conducted in such 
| @ grave and decorous manner as to afford 
| considerable interest and pleasure to 
‘the goatherd, who witnessed it. Ile 
| never could have believed that it would 
,; have proved so interesting to him. 
Mechanically, and no longer with any 
sense of fatigue, he placed up the nine- 
pins after they had bean knocked down, 
So he continued on for hours, until a 
sense of drowsiness stole over him, till, 
at length, sleep overpowered him. When 
he awoke, he found himself stretched out 





| upon the same old spot where he had | 


folded his flock. The same green turf 
was spread beneath, and some tottering 
walls surrounded him, 
eyes, but neither dog nor goat was to be 
, seen, and when he looked about him 
again, the grass seemed to be longer 
| under his feet, and trees hung over Tis 
| head which he had either never seen 
| before or had forgotten. 
Shaking his head, and hardly knowin 
if he were in his right mind, he conn 
| his way among the mountain steeps, 
through paths where his flocks were wont 
| to wayder; but still not a goat was to be 
seen. 
| to come from the bottom of his heart; he 
lanced around at the scene presented to 
1is view. Below him, in the plain, lay 
| the village where his home was; and at 
length he took the downward path, and 
set out with a heavy heart in search of 
his flock. The people who met him, as 
he drew near the village, were all un- 
known to him; they were not even 


dressed as his neighbors were, and they | 


seemed as if they hardly spoke the same 
tongue; and when he eagerly agked for 
goata, they only stared and stroked their 
Some of them, however, ex- 
changed significant glances, and plainly 
intimated that the poor goatherd was 
evidently nothing more than a wandering 
Placing his hand to his chin, 


rich was surprised and horrified to find 
that his beard was grown a foot long, 
and, in addition to this, ita color was | 
changed—being no longer of a ruasset 


“Oh, James,’’ exclaimed Miss Jane, | Heinrich followed the goat, scrambling, Lue, but of a silvery whiteness. 


‘‘ where have you kept ——— so long?”’ 


This took Smithson a little aback, for 
he had spent the 
the family. Before he could answer, 


however, Jane’s brothers and sisters | eating corn, which kept dropping down rare old wine. 


(eight or ten in number) had gathered 
about him. Sur moning all his courage, 
he said: 

**T have come to ask you-—"’ 

** Not here, James; not—now—oh"”’ 

‘That is,”’ stammered Smithson, “if 


you're not a 

“O! O! water—quick!"’ 

** What's that ?"’ inquired her father; 
‘who sa ” 


conc 
“Of oourse not,” 
Brownly; ‘‘ you've always been our 
favorite !"’ 
Then advancing and taking poor Smith- 
son's hand, he said: 


ys engaged ° 
didn’t mean,"’ said Smithson, in 
lusion. 


“Take her—she's a good girl, 
loves you to distraction. May you ever 
be happy as the day is ad 

Thereupon, father mother and 


in 
to 


popping the question, 

= almost eS he knew it — 

ut we cannot p thinking woe 
hurried into matrimony. 


as well as he could, down the side of the 
rock. He wondered not a little, on over- 


| itself, very much at its ease, in a cayern 


from some place above. | 
‘Indeed it is not surprising,’’ said 
Heinrich, ‘‘that the sagacious creature 
| should be so glad to make her escape 
| might after night, since there is any 
| amount of dainty provender for her. 
| By St. Hubert, but this is strange and , 
wonderful! Where can this shower of 
| corn come from ?"’ 
| He went into the cavern, and looked 
| about him, to see where al! this corn that 
| now rattled about his ears came from; 





continued Mr. but all was dark, and despite his efforts, cottage. 


| he could find no clue to the mysvery, | 
which seemed to be altogether Cpend 
eluci . 

““Well,’’ he muttered, ‘it’s something 


wisest thing I can do is to say nothing 

about this to anybedy, but drive the 

whole flock every night. Ah, what was 
?"’ 


| He ceased speaking, and listened at- 
| tentively. He phought he beard the 
stamping and neighing of horses—any- 
way, some strange noise fell upon his 
ear. 

** Horees"’ exclaimed the goatherd. 
‘That's impossible. Am I awake or 


‘side down, or, at any rate, bewitched. 
ing evening with taking the animal, to find it employing Everything seems altered. 


“The world,” said he, ‘‘is turned up- 


Perchance I 
have not shaken off the fumes of that | 
And yet—this beard and 
those people ?"’ 

He gazed furtively around, He knew 
the mountain and its woody heights; he 
knew the houses and cottages also, with 
their little gardens, all of which were in | 
the same places as he had always known 
them. He heard some children, too, call 
the village by its own name, asa traveler, 
that happened to be passing by, asked 
his way. 

Again he shook his head, and went 
straight through the village to his own 
Alas’ it looked sadly out of re- 
ws: and in the court-yard lay an un- 

nown child, in @ ragged drena, by the | 
side of a rough, toothless dog, whom he | 
thought he onght t know, but who 


and to get one’s goats fed for nothing. The snarled and barked in his face, when the 


troubled and puzzled Heinrich spoke to 
him. 

* How comes it that this cottage pre- 
sents so different an a rance t» what 
it did yesterday *"' said he. ‘It looks as 
if it had been falling into ruins for years 
past, and yet my senses dé not deceive 
me. It is most assuredly my home. | 
Home'” He started after he had re 
peated this word, and pressed his hands 
against his thobbing temples. Ile arone | 


2, | 


threw | 


He rubbed his | 


He heaved a sigh, which seemed | 


| of inteliect, and blessed with a reapect- 


| What is the meaning of it? 


| for mere momentar 
| they are to be enshrouded in the mists 


THER SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


soon after thia, and went in at an open 
ing in the wall, where a door had once 
| stood, but to his utter dismay, he found 
; allso dreary and empty that he stag. | 
gered out again like a drunken man, and | 
jealled his wife and children loudly by | 
their names; but no one heard—at least, | 


.| noone answered him. Hle felt eo de | 


that it was with the greatest 
| ifficulty he to restrain the 
| tears which rose to his eyes. 
“A plague upon those 
| for continuing their game for so long a 
| time! Had I anticipated all this, | would 
| not have followed thelr cllen t but eben 
quicus messenger. next time y 
want to play at nine-pina, a will have 
| to set them up lves. Never more 
| will I be tempted to make one of their 
| company.” 
|  A-crowd of women and children had by 
| this time flocked around the long, gray- 
| bearded man, whom they surveyed with 
of wonderment. Heinrich regarded 


old gentlemen, eh “" 


A SCRIMMAGE WITH A TIGER. 


BY CAPTAIN Jamre 


Several years ago now, when residing | man 


im the East Indies, carly one morning 
ae leat in my verandah at early tea, | 
received » hasty note from my friend, 
Captain H., intimating that a “kill,” 
é. ¢., that a tiger had killed a cow, hav- 
taken place at Telowlie, some four 
he proposed looking up the 
ve me due notice in case | 
[aed to chase the San. 

Of course | was soon ready to be off, 
and dispatehed my servants with a amall 
battery of breech and barrel leaders to 
H.'s bungalow, waiting his arrival with 
what patience } might. At ten o'clock 
he up, bringiog a camel for my use; 
and the elephants and! beaters having 
gone on abead, we cantered on leisurely. 

An hour's easy riding brought us to 
the rendezvous, where a pretty and ex- 
citing scene greeted us. 





eyes 
» ne for some time without speaking. 
| Presently, he walked on a few paces, and | 


Heinrich, sorely puazied, | the crowd followed, and—as is usually | wars 


the case when curiosity has been once 

excited—very considerably inereased in | 

numbers, j 

* All the people of the village seem to | 

| be turning out to look at me, as though | 

| | were some strange animal,’’ exclaimed 

| Heinrich, who by this time was begin- | 
ning to lose patience. “What are you 

gaping at ?’’ he cried. 
* At you!’ said a little girl in the 

| crowd, | 

“At me 

** Yea,’ answered an old woman; “no | 

wouder. std | 


Who are you! | 
“Whoam Il? Well, this is beyond a 
| joke. Don't you know me?” 

| All present burst out into a scornful 
| laugh at this query. 
| I shall go mad, I'm sure I shall!” | 
muttered the disconcerted goatherd, 
‘They will drive me to desperation!" 
| Then, addressing the crowd, he said, | 
**Ilark ye, neighbors, you appear to be 
having it all your own way. I don't | 
understand whe you have chosen to | 
play these pranks—merely to torment 
me, | suppose. Let there be an end 
| to it; the joke has been carried far 
enough !' 

‘Joke!’ said a man in the crowd. 
‘If there be one, it is of your own 
making. Come away, neighbor; the 
man is daft, so we won't tease him 
xy remaining longer."’ 

At these words, the crowd began to 
disperse, 

“Stay !’’ cried Heinrich. “A word 
or two with you before you go !"’ 








Having arrested their progress by | 
these words, he came to a pause. He | 
hardly knew what question to put. It | 


| seemed so odd to ask other people at his 
own door, after his wife and children ; | 
he preferred, therefore, to inquire after 
some one whom he had known, and who 
was not related to him. 

** 1 want to see Hana, the blackamith,”’ 
said he; ‘‘can any of you tell me where 
he's gone, as 1 see he's left his old place?’ 

No one seemed dis to answer this 
question. Most of them held their 
tongues, and stared at the speakey, At 
last, however, an old woman said; ‘He 
went these seven years ago to a place 
that you will not reach to-day.” 

‘Went away seven years ago!"’ 

** Yea, he is dead!"’ 

‘And, pray, where does Franz, the 
tailor, live now ?” inquired Heinrich, 

*“Ileaven help the man!" ejaculated 
an old beldame upon crutches. ‘‘Ile has 
laid these ten years in a house that he'll 
never leave!"’ 

Heinrich looked at the old woman, and | 
shuddered as saw her to be one of his old | 
friends, only with a strangely altered 
face; indeed her features gave evidence | 
of the ravages committed by the ruthleas | 
hand of time. All wish to ask further 
questions was gone; the heart of the poor 
| ne seemed to sink within him. 

*resently, a young woman made her way 
through the gaping throng, with a baby 

in her arma, ean a little girl about three | 
years old clinging to the other hand, 

All three looked the very image of his 
wife, 

“Your name—tell me your name?” | 
asked he, wildly. 

‘*My name is Imma,"’ answered the | 
woman, with the utmost composure, | 

At the sound of her voice the senses of | 
the poor goatherd seemed to reel, ita! 
tones were so familiar to him. 

Again addressing her, he said, ‘ And | 
your father’s name—fur the love of mercy 
tell me ?”’ 

* Heavea bleas him!—Heinrich. It ix 
now twenty years since we sought him | 
day and night on the mountain. His | 
| flock came back, but he was never heard | 

of any more. I was then seven years | 
| old.” | 
| Twenty years!’ exclaimed the goat 
| herd, his knees knocking together, and | 
| his whole frame trembling. ‘ Imma, | 
| speak again! Do you not know me? | 
am Heinrich, your long lost father!’ ! 

He threw his arms round the neck of 
Imma, and embraced her paasiouately. 

All stood gaping, and not knowing 
what to think, till, at length, one voice | 
| was heard: ‘Why, it’s Heinrich!" And | 
then several others cried, ‘' Yeu, it is, | 
indeed, Heinrich! Welcome, neighbor— 
welcome home, after an absence of twenty | 


| long years! 











me _ —_— 
Desrospexcy.—What right has any | 
person, endowed with an ordinary share 


able share of good health, to despond ? 
What is the cause of despondency ? 
The cause 
is a weak mind, and the meaning is sin. 
Providence never intended that one of 
his creatures should be the victim of a 
desire to feel and look the gloom of the | 
thunder-cload. Never despoud, friendly 

reader, for one of the first entrances of | 
vice t» the heart is made through the in- 
strumentality of despondency. Although 
we cannot ex all our days and hourt | 
to be gilded by sunshine, we must not, | 
griefs, supjxame that 


of misery, or clouded by the opacity of 


sorrow and misfortune. 
a - -__ 


Bewank of inquisitive persons; a won- 
derful curiosity to know all is generally 
accompanied with as great an itech to tell 
it again. 


—_ -_- -_-_ 

A port who fails in writing becomes 
often a morose critic. The weak and in 
sipid white wine makes at length excel 
lent vinegar. 

ee 

TueKe are some who write, talk and 
think so much about vice and virtue, that 
they have no time to practise either one 
or the other. 

—_—__ 

It may afford some encouragement to 
a mind in yee to remember that the 
narrowest part of a defile is often near- | 
est the open field. 


’ 
| rouses the manos oF 


Under the mango trees were grouped 
about eighty-six beaters, clephanta, 
or native cavalrymen, and volun- 


} teers from the village, all eager for the 


work, and breathing out death and de. 
struction tothe tiger, which they affirmed 
to be one! had followed lost two 
years before. After some talk and differ. 
ence of opinion as to the best way of 
working the jungle, H. and I sta on 
foot for the “ mool,’’ where we arranged 
to post ourselves as the likeliest place 
for the tiger breaking cover; | clambered 
up one tree and he another, and when 
conveniently seated, sent back word for 
the beaters to commence proceedings, 
which they speedily did in their usual 
fashion, kicking u 
every defunct cow 
in the district. Shouting, beating tom. 
toma, blowing horna, and, in short, mak 
ing such a ‘ullabaloo as only natives can 
make, and which was caleulated to drive 
a tiger from ite lair, is atrangely exciting. 

In ashort time the noise begins to take 
effect; deer of various sorts break and 
gallop past, new one of the pretty chelul, 


now a nilgau, now a couple of peafowl 


UP A TREE. 
| From F that land of 
| comes a pew pathetic story. A 


was ¢ to be married tea 

maid. is ingenucus coat aan 

eye fixed on the main chanew, +4 er. 

with his future father-in-law that 
certain 


H 
‘ik 
siteet 


the ew 
and took a preliminary pinch of enuff as 
he the 


4 
i 


I 


before him. 
Everybody settied into his or her allotted 
place. ceremony was about to be 
commenced, when it suddenly struck the 


heard the voice of the father calling upon 
his friends to go in search of the 


one. High and low they hunted, but 
the game could not be found. At last 
they discovered the of theiy search 
comfortably ensoc the epread- 





those below, who, 
his surroundings, re 


the midst ef an in of violent 


noise enough to | epithets, he gave a characteristic remark 


somewhat to the effect that ‘he be 
| blamed if he would till that there real 
| estate was transferred.’ While the 
bride was thus bowed down in 

and the br » was boughed up ia 
the tree, the father-in-law tore his hair, 





and amid sobs and tears urged the un ‘ 


reasonable nature of the request, but to 
no effect. Finally the document was 


| or spotted deer, now a lordly sumba, | brought forth, duly signed, and the re 


caleitrant bwidegreom alid down the tree. 


the last runs close to the ground, Some- | After the necessary repairs had been 


times, if a jungle is a litth open, the 
tiger can be seen for a considerable time 


before coming within shot, and then, as | 
eyes you watch him | 


with strainin 
stealthily, cat-like oreep, how the nerves 
tingle, and what apeculation aa to 
whether the first ghanoe will be yours 
crowd on the tori Man is a selfiah 
animal at all times, but never more so 
than when hunting. ‘‘Kvery man for 
himaelf, and God for ue all,’ is surely 
the hunter's motto, and the best temper 
in the work! would show a rough side 
when the chances of a good shot are 
balked. 

Our firet “draw” was a blank, so we 
held coynsel as to our next move, and 
finally elected to try another patch of 


jungle. 

if and I scrambled to our new troes, 
and I was busily employed lighting my 
pipe, when I heard a whisper below me, 
and looking down, deacried H., gesticu- 
lating violently. Siipping down, T heard: 

* Look sharp, the tiger's afoot; we 
must get back.’’ 

Back we went, scrambling into the 
best trees we could find; mine waa a 
miserable sapling, the effort to perch on 
which gave me cramp, and nearly upset 
ine in more ways than one, 

Bang, jingle, roar, shriek, went the 
beaters, and then I forgot my misery. 
Sdddenly | heard the firing of a rifle-ahot 
near, followed by a low whistle, the sig- 
nal that the tiger was hit. Down Hand 
I jumped, making for the elephant, to 
follow up the wounded animal, But the 
first shot, flred by one of the sowars, 
had been mortal; and so, having put a 
couple of barrels into her to make cer- 
tain, we lugged a fine full-grown tigress 
out of the serub. This was not bad. 
But we knew the male was near some 
where, s0 another beat was arranged, 


| and the coolies had scarcely cleared their 


throats, when out bounded a aplendid 
tiger. HL. had the first chance, but could 


not get a shot, and before the brute was | 


in my range, asowar fired a snap shot 
that hit him hard, though too far back 
to be fatal. He was then just under m 
tree, and the challenge he roared uack 
actually seemed to shake me; on he 
pon ee through the bushes, disappear 
ing from our sight. 

Stealthily deseending, we gave him 
time to lie down, and then, mounting the 
elephanta, followed him, My luck was 
in the ascendant now, as before we had 
gone a couple of hundred yards, | caught 
right of the tiger crouching under the 
thick foliage of a bush. Pointing him 
out to HL, 1 fired right and left, and as he 
made no sign, | concluded T had tinished 
him off, but If, thinking net, gave him 
an ounce ball with one of Sasulfe shells; 
the effect waa startling, to say the least 
of it; with a roar like thunder, he made 
right at us. There was no use tiring; he 
was desperate—mad with rage and pain. 
Befurs we knew well what we might ex 
pect, he was on the elephant, and though 
too badly wounded to make a spring, 
was clinging round the animal's off fore 
leg with no lovingembrace. Then beyari 
astruggle | can never forget; the elephant 


roaring, bellowing, and writhing to 
gether, while H. and I, holding on like 
grim death, were making frantic efforts 


to get a shot at him under the elephant's 
| 


belly. " 

At last, gathering strength for a death 
spring, the tiger pulled the elephant over, 
and » dew we all came. [ was stunned, 
hut have a faint remembrance of the hor- 
rible leap, rolling in the dust together, 
and Hf. pulling me up after he fired a 
finishing shot. Then we rolled behind 


some bushes, while the elephant dashed | 


off straight for home, trumpeting furi 


| ously. 


Not caring to risk a closer acquaint 
anceship with our gallant friend until 
sure that he was not only stunned or 


stupefied, which is sometimes the case, | 


we made along circuit, and coming up 
with the beaters, brought back a party 
to secure the tiger 

Our precaution waa unnecessary ; 
was quite dead, and a finer fellow I never 
saw--measuring ten feet eleven inches, 
and with a hide like a thoroughbred’s. 


trying to kneel on his antagonist, both | 


We returned to our bungalows to dis | 


cuss pale ale and sandwich, of course, 


and to smoke # pipe in honor of our safe | 


return, congratulating ourselves on our 
good fortane, and thanking God for hav- 
ing spared our lives in se dangerous an 


encounter. 
— -_- -_ 


Sonnkow can never wholly fill the heart 
that is ovenpied with other's welfare. 


| Constant melancholy is rebellion. 


_>_ —_— <—- 

Some men are like pyramida, which 
are very broad where they touch the 
ground, but gvow narrower as they 
reach the sky. 


made in his pantaloons, with his rentes 
secured and bis rents sewn up, the bride. 
groom adjourned with the rest the 
party to the chapel. The bride recovered 
rom her faint, the cure took a fresh 
pinch of snuff, and the knot was tied, , 
> -_— = Ps 

Tur henpecked husband = be 
happy enough if he were only left alone. 
But he generally has some kind f 
who ia perpetually urging him ‘mm 
stand it.’’ 


| 


to 
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